








rhe peace sign. The happy face. The four-leaf clover. 


Glimpse at them for a split second, and you know 
exactly what they mean. Because right behind every 
powerful icon lies a powerful idea. 

\ little over a century ago, we set out with what 
we considered to be some pretty powerful ideas: 

Build cars to be fast. (We set land speed records 
that would last for half a century.) 

Safe. (Developments in crumple zones, antilock brakes, 
and restraint systems have helped make all cars safer.) 

Innovative. (The pioneering spirit that drove Karl Benz 
to patent the first three-wheel motor carriage still 
guides everything we do today.) 

And, just as important, beautiful. (Museums 
throughout the world have placed our cars in their 
permanent collections.) 

Our symbol has stood for all of these things for 
over a hundred years. 


We look forward to the next. 


What makes a symbol endure? 
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When you can’t smoke on the plane, 
don’t forget your Wrigley’s Spearmint. 
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She needs shoes, 
clothing, 
food in the home. 
This shouldn’t be 
what a five year old 
in America 


has to think about. 





Jenny’s sad little eyes tell a story 
of poverty —a kind of harsh existence 
that is rampant in the Appalachian 
coal mining country. 

For just $21 a month, through 
Children, Inc., you can sponsor 
a child poe tm seeing food, 
clothes, health care and school needs. | 
And you'll receive your child’s story, 
address and picture. 

Please hurry. The need is critical. 
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Write to: Mrs. Jeanne Clarke Wood 
Children, Incorporated, P.O. Box 5381 
Dept. 7457, Richmond, Va. 23220 USA 


C) I wish to sponsor a CJ boy, ©) girl, in 
LJAsia, C) Latin America, () Middle East, 
JAfrica, QJUSA, Greatest need. 

() I will give $21 a Month ($252 a year). 
Enclosed is my gift fora full year 7 che 
first month (J. Please send me the child’s 
name, story, address and picture. 


() Ican't sponsor, but I will help $ 
C) Please send me further information. 


Name 


Addeow 





cay Sea Zp 
(J Check () Am. Express () Visa Q) MasterCard 


Cand Ni Fapesnon Date 


Sapratere 


1-800-538-5381 


CHILDREN,INC. 


Serving Needy Children Since 1964 
USS. gifts are fully tax deductible 
Annual financial statements are available on request 
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HOWARD CHUA-EOAN practically defines the word indefatigable. 
Formerly the senior editor in charge of the Nation and Notebook 
sections of the magazine, he now handles most of our late-break- 
ing news stories and serves as religion editor as well. In the past 
three months Chua-Eoan has written the cover story on the mur- 
der of Ennis Cosby, supervised our inside look at the Simpson civ- 
il trial, edited the March 24 cover story, “Does Heaven Exist?,” 
and put together a 16-page special report on the mass suicide of 
the Heaven’s Gate cult members. Along the way, somehow, he has 
also managed to pull together Time’s 25 Most Influential Americans. “TIME 25 is a 
magazine-wide effort,” he says, “and I had a terrific core team” made up of art di- 
rector Marti Golon, picture editor Bronwen Latimer and assistant editor Ursula 
Nadasdy. Says deputy managing editor Jim Kelly: “In my book, Howard and these 
three are the TIME 4.” 








ERIK LARSON had a personal stake in the cover story he wrote last 
month (“Why Colleges Cost Too Much,” March 17). His daugh- 
ters are still in grade school, but he and his wife are already sav- 
ing up for what will be staggering tuition bills. To find out why 
college costs keep rising, Larson used the Freedom of Informa- 
tion Act and got his hands on government statistics about college 
™» finances. He wasn’t surprised when his story grabbed the inter- 
} est of fellow parents. What he hadn’t expected was the reaction 
he got from other reporters. Larson has received several calls 
from commercial and campus newspapers asking how they can file FOIA requests 
of their own, and by last week several college journalists had done so, looking to 
get the goods on their own institutions. Says Larson: “These reporters were sur- 
prised that this kind of information even existed.” Now that the secret is out, col- 
leges should be wary. 


WALTER KIRN brings a unique perspective to this week's story 
on the reading renaissance in the U.S. He recently joined TIME 
as a contributor after spending three years as a book reviewer 
for New York magazine and has just completed his third work 
of fiction, a novel called Thumbsucker. As a critic, says Kirn, 
you're always curious as to whether anyone is following your 
advice or heeding your warnings. “People’s reading habits are 
a murky subject,” he says. “Unless you catch people in the act, 

4 you really have no idea of what's actually happening. There 
were times when I praised books to the sky and never saw a copy of them in 
public. It makes you wonder.” As a writer, he says, he’s “cautiously encouraged” 
to believe that the latest spurt in reading is a long-term change and not one of 
those “eight-month trends that, once it’s finished, leaves us worse off than we 
were before.” 






P.F. BENTLEY, STEVE LISS and 
DIANA WALKER have recently 
won top prizes in two pres- 
tigious photojournalism com- 
petitions—bringing to 35 the 
number of photography awards 
TIME has won this year. At the 
Missouri School of Journal- 
ism’s Picture of the Year com- 
petition, Bentley took four top awards in the campaign category—which he has won 
every time since its inception in 1984—for photos taken during Bob Dole’s presi- 
dential bid. Liss won first place for his feature on community policing and his cover 
photo and essay on a working mom. Diana Walker received three first-place honors 
from the White House News Photographers Association for her behind-the-scenes 
glimpses of the Clinton campaign and her private look at the First Family on the day 
of the President's second Inaugural. Says TIME picture editor Michele Stephenson: 
“These awards are for pure photojournalism. Our campaign coverage was historic— 
filled with images no one else had—and I'm thrilled to see this work get the recog- 
nition it deserves.” 











| already have a stove. 
Who needs a microwave? 


Why get an answering machine? 
They’ll call me back. 


My vinyl sounds good. 
Why buy a CD player? 


My old camera works fine. 
Why get an Advanced Photo System camera? 
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FOLLOWING HER STAGED RESIGNATION AS 
Inspector General of the Department of 
Transportation, Mary Schiavo in her book 
(Busingss, March 31] managed to blame, 
variously, the Federal Aviation Adminis- 
tration, airline managements and the 
use of bogus aircraft parts in claiming 
that flying has become unacceptably 
risky. If Schiavo chose to interpret safety 
statistics accurately, she would note 
that 65% of the tiny number of air acci- 
dents are caused not by faulty equip- 
ment linked to cost cutting or due to the 
age of the aircraft but as a result of 
human error in the cockpit. Schiavo and 
other critics merely cause travelers to 
return to their automobiles, which are 
many times more dangerous than flying. 
Gwyn Davies-Scourfield 

Monarch Beach, California 


ALL HAIL MARY SCHIAVO FOR SPILLING 
her guts about airport and airline safety. 
As an ex~facilities manager for a local 
airline in Phoenix, Arizona, I know inti- 
mately the behind-the-scenes activities. 
We need to X-ray all baggage, including 
checked bags; thoroughly inspect all car- 
go holds and passengers; and take the 
time to make sure the flight will be safe. 
We do not have the luxury of trust any 
longer. The FAA must demand all mea- 
sures for security on the ground, in the 
terminal, on the baggage conveyor and 
in the air. I don’t give a damn about 
departure and arrival delays. If the pilot 
doesn’t want to go, or if there is a secu- 
rity problem, I don’t want to go either. 
Kim Casey 

Scottsdale, Arizona 


WHEN I BECAME FAA ADMINISTRATOR IN 
1993, the effort to modernize our national 
air-traffic-control system, a key piece in 
the safety equation, was a shambles. With 
the help of the Clinton Administration and 
Congress, the program is now on schedule 
and on budget. Millions of dollars’ worth of 
new equipment is going into service every 
day, making the system safer and pro- 
ducing a 99.84% reliability rate. And the 





Dangerous Skies 

6¢ Mary Schiavoss book is the 
warning Klaxon that should bring 
airlines to a screeching halt until 


the FAA does a better job. 99 


Nadia B. Ahmad 
Altamonte Springs, Florida 


FAA is the first government agency with 
its own businesslike acquisition and per- 
sonnel systems, which are working well. 

It was clear in 1993 that there were 
too few air-safety inspectors. That has 
changed—dramatically. The number of 
inspectors was 25% higher by 1996 
and keeps climbing. More hazardous- 
materials inspectors are being hired, and 
more air-traffic controllers are coming 
on board. The Faa is devoting more over- 
sight to new carriers, and commuter air- 
lines must meet the same safety stan- 
dards as larger carriers. 

Airport security is being upgraded 
as well. Sophisticated explosive-detec- 
tion devices and more bomb-sniffing 
dogs are going into major ports, and 
extra security inspectors are being 
hired. Aviation is the safest way to trav- 
el, and the 48,000 men and women of 
the FAA with whom I worked are com- 
mitted to safety. Aviation is a serious 
business requiring the dedication of 
competent, experienced and knowledge- 
able professionals. Fortunately, within the 
FAA and the aviation industry, those peo- 
ple are hard at work. 

David Hinson 
rad Administrator, 1993-96 
Ketchum, Idaho 


THANK YOU, MARY SCHIAVO, FOR COMING 

forward with this story. Although there 

will be a backlash, the flying public ap- 
preciates your candor. 

Deborah Vohasek 

Morton Grove, Illinois 


I WAS AN AIR-TRAFFIC CONTROLLER FROM 
1975 to 1981. In 1981, I experienced some 
of the things that led Schiavo to put her 
job on the line in an effort to promote 
reform at the Faa. I and other control- 
lers, after frustrating years of asking the 
FAA to modernize the nation’s air-traffic 
system, felt the situation had deteriorat- 
ed to the point where we had to put our 
careers at risk to draw attention to the 
problems. The resulting strike of air- 
traffic controllers left the 11,400 partici- 














pants without jobs and blacklisted for 
12 years. For what? As Schiavo has 
shown, neither our actions nor those of 
others since have yielded major im- 
provements. I admire Schiavo and hope 
something good will come of her ac- 
tions, but given the Faa’s past behavior, 
it probably won't. 
Douglas Welker 
Midland, Michigan 


AS A RETIRED FAA PUBLIC INFORMATION 
officer who spent more than 25 years 
working with the news media, I can 
honestly say I never once heard the FAA 
called the Tombstone Agency, as Schiavo 
alleges. Still, it is a phrase made to order. 
Schiavo would probably have invented 
it if it didn’t already exist. Judging from 
the excerpt of her book, she seems to be 
a master of hyperbole. 
John G. Leyden 
Davidsonville, Maryland 


SCHIAVO’S SENSATIONALIST CHARGES RE- 
garding the French-Italian-made ATR 
aircraft blatantly disregard the facts. Our 
company is responsible for the sales, 
marketing and customer support of the 
ATR. We can document that some 500 
ATR airplanes have accumulated more 
than 5.5 million flights since beginning 
service in 1986, establishing one of the 
world’s best safety records. 

Schiavo wrongly asserts a link be- 
tween the 1994 Roselawn, Indiana, acci- 
dent and two others involving ATRs. In 
fact, investigators and courts determined 
that aircraft design and maintenance 
were not factors in these accidents. The 
Roselawn accident was caused not by a 
design flaw but by a chain of circum- 
stances. These included a rare and pre- 
viously unknown icing phenomenon 
only subsequently uncovered through 
rigorous in-flight icing tests, far beyond 
any nation’s aircraft-safety standards. 
This new knowledge led the FAA to 
institute changes for all similar aircraft 
flying in icing conditions. Since then, 
ATR aircraft have flown through two 
harsh winters without incident. Schi- 
avo says she is waiting for operators to 
test the “repairs”; the operators have 
been testing for two years, and the ATR 
record remains unblemished. 

Jean-Michel Léonard, President 
Aero International 

(Regional) Marketing Inc. 
Herndon, Virginia 


FOR MORE THAN 40 YEARS I HAVE WORKED 
in the general-aviation and commercial- 
aviation industries in situations that re- 
quired close contact with the FAA and 
constant implementation of federal reg- 
ulations. | have never seen any relax- 
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FORD RANGER startinc at $10,980 


Milk and cookies. Nuts and bolts. Rock and roll. These things go together. Toughness and fun? Unlikely, unless you're 


thinking Ford Ranger. And think about this: Ranger comes in a wide choice of body styles. All, of course, with horns and wheels 


BUILT TOUGH GZ 


OUR BASIC CONCEPT: 








ation of safety rules by the raa, One 
could write a long rebuttal to Schiavo’s 
so-called investigation, citing her arro- 
gant attitude, her methods of obtaining 
data, her lack of knowledge of aircraft 
and, of course, her wrongly blaming the 
FAA for that one ValuJet tragedy. Flying in 
anything must scare the hell out of her. 
Frank C. Lombardo 

Ocala, Florida 


OVERWHELMING EVIDENCE SHOWS THAT 
the ValuJet plane went down in the Flor- 
ida Everglades because oxygen canis- 
ters caught fire in the cargo-bay area in 
flight. There is no direct cause-effect 
relationship between a lack of proper 
FAA supervision of ValuJet and the crash 
of this plane. The canisters were mis- 
labeled not by ValuJet but by a repair 
facility. Had those canisters been put in 
any other carrier’s cargo hold, the result 
would have been the same. 
Drazen Gardilcic 
Chevy Chase, Maryland 


THE FAA SHOULD BE ASHAMED OF ITSELF 
for its terrible performance record over 
the past 20 years. As a computer-systems 
professional, I view the Faa’s failure to 
update our traffic-control system as a 
serious breach of trust. These systems 
are completely outmoded and for the 
most part ineffective. President Clin- 
ton, if you're listening, appoint Schiavo 
head of the FAA and give her free rein to 
clean up the mess. 
Karl Koenig 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


SCHIAVO’S BOOK WILL DO NOTHING TO 
change airline safety. The FAA and De- 
partment of Transportation are merely 
helping deliver what Congress promised 
with the Airline Deregulation Act of 
| 1978: cheap air fares. To provide true 
safety and security, with oversight and 
compliance by the airlines, would mean 
a staggering increase in direct gov- 
ernment funding, user fees and ticket 
prices. The average business or leisure 
traveler will still book his trip primarily 
on the basis of price. People talk about 
safety until they have to pay for it. 

FOR THE COMMANDER OF APOLLO 13, Karl Metter 

THE COUNTDOWN STARTED EARLY. Alexandria, Virginia 
WHEN HE JOINED TROOP 60 AT AGE TWELVE. 


Tips on Safe Flying 


SOME TIPS GIVEN BY SCHIAVO IN “PLAY- 
ing Safe” [BusiNEss, March 31] do not 
make any sense. How can anyone stay 

j away from planes “with a past”? Most of 
SCOUTING the time passengers do not know what 
For Life type of plane they will be flying, and the 
: notion that some aircraft crash more 
often than others has not yet been solid- 





























“You dont need four degrees 
to understand how easy 


it is to save with 
the Ford Citibank Card” 


David Joyce 
B.A., M. Divinity, 
M.S., Ed.D. 
Saved $1,040 






David Joyce calls it the Ph.D. of 
credit cards. Because every time he 
uses the Ford Citibank Card, he gets 5% 
back. So can you. And that can add up 
to a huge money-saving Ford Rebate 
toward the purchase or Red Carpet ZZ 
Lease of any new Ford, Lincoln,or g@Z 
Mercury. So make your best deal 


an even better one. It’s the smart 


thing to do. Call 1-800-374-7777 > *? rom ncoinue VE 


for the Ford Citibank Card. 


The No-Annual-Fee Ford Citibank Card. 


It’s just too good to pass up. 


*Ford Rebate maximum of $700/year. $3,500 over 5 consecutive years. Details provided upon cardmembership. ©1996 Citibank (South Dakota), NA. Member FDIC 
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lly, really hard 


Some people are inclined to neatly arrange, file, cross-reference and deploy strategic bits of information, like 








what’'s-his-name, the guy who sent you the e-mail about the thing on Tuesday...or Wednesday. Well, here’s 


good news for the highly with-it and the chronically disorganized alike: the new Microsoft’ Outlook” 97 desktop 
information manager. It’s part of new Microsoft Office 97, and it's here to help you get organized (or, as the 


case may be, way more organized). Outlook puts your e-mail, electronic scheduling, “to-do” lists and contacts 
n one cozy interface. It helps you do smart things, like preview the first three lines of your e-mails to quickly 
separate news from junk. And you can easily share, link and move information; for instance, drag an e-mail 





onto the contacts icon and a new contact file is automatically created for you. Now, that’s functionality. 
Want to know more? Block out a little time to visit our Web site. 
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Where do you want to go today?” www.microsoft.com/office/ Microsoft 














ly proved. Also, most passengers do not 

have an option to “avoid old jets.” Even 

the leading airlines use 20-year-old 

planes, and you can’t tell the age of a jet 
just by looking at it. 

Yuri A. Chumakov 

South Bend, Indiana 


AS AN AIRLINE PILOT FOR 30 YEARS, I TAKE 

exception to Schiavo’s suggestion to 

“avoid old jets.” Any airplane properly 
maintained will last virtually forever. 

Dennis C. Kearns 

Honolulu 


Visions of Paradise 


IN CITING REASONS FOR THE DEMISE OF 
talk about heaven [RELIGION, March 24], 
you should not overlook the fact that dis- 
cussions in church about heaven be- 
came “politically incorrect” during the 
socially conscious ’60s and "70s. Clichés 
like “Pie in the sky by and by” undoubt- 
edly intimidated many preachers. And it 
is worth noting that holding out heaven 
as a reward for good deeds is counter- 
productive. When people realize it is 
God's grace alone that saves them, not 
good deeds, they are freed from a preoc- 
cupation with themselves and their own 
salvation and are able to serve others. 
(The Rev.) Ken Frerking 
Campus Lutheran Church 
Columbia, Missouri 


HEAVEN IS BEING ABLE TO INVEST YOUR- 
self in concern for the homeless rather 
than in stocks in some company you nev- 
er see; it is seeking justice for those who 
are persecuted; it is using authority to 
help others rather than seeking to retain 
its power for its own sake; it is expressing 
love for one’s neighbor over fear for one’s 
own matters of interest. Heaven is so 
near to our yearning that we know it is 
true, and yet it is so far from where we 
are that we cannot see it. 
Paul E. Knapp 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 


CLOSE BUT NO CIGAR. WE SHOULD ASK 
not Does heaven exist? but Does God 
exist? And Who or what is God? How 
about starting with the hypothesis that 
“God is love”; then let the debate begin. 
Until we understand God, heaven is 
without relevancy and is meaningless. 
John J. Stathas 
Atlanta 


I WOULD NOT TURN TO YOUR MAGAZINE 
to find out if heaven exists any more 
than | would crack open the Bible for a 
good movie review. 


Joe Finan 
Bloomfield, New Jersey 








Clinton’s Fund Raising 


ON BEHALF OF OUR CLIENT JOHNNY CHUNG, 
we wish to object to the article “What 
Did China Want?” [NaTIon, March 24] 
and, in particular, to the subtitle “The 
contributions made by Johnny Chung 
and others to the Clinton White House 
backfire on Beijing.” This misleadingly 
implies that Mr, Chung was part of some 
conspiracy engineered by the Chinese 
government to make contributions to 
the White House for ulterior motives. 
This statement creates a false impres- 
sion about a nonexistent connection be- 
tween Mr. Chung and China. Indeed, 
the article presents no evidence to sup- 
port this innuendo. The subtitle improp- 
erly implicates Mr. Chung in a matter 
wholly unrelated to him. In light of the 
above facts, we hope that you will take 
greater care in the future in the charac- 
terization of these events and that you 
will not succumb to the sensational and 
hysterical atmosphere that has at times 
been fostered by the media in covering 
these important issues. 
Lisa Newman Tucker 
O'Neill, Lysaght & Sun 
Santa Monica, California 





Heaven's Lighter Side 

Mark Twain once 
wrote, “There is no 
humor in heaven,” 
but a few people dis- 
covered traces any- 
way after reading 
our cover story 
about the existence 
of heaven (RELIGION, 
March 24]. Henry W. Clark of Tops- 
field, Massachusetts, noted that 
heaven might not be all that far 
away if you were willing to commit 
a sin or two. Clark commented, “In 
your collection of opinions about 
heaven, you overlooked the cogent 
one found in the Kendalls’ 1977 
No. 1 country hit, Heaven’s Just a 
Sin Away.’’ Moving from heavenly to 
earthly matters, Gary Goodwin of 
Moline, Illinois, who thinks heaven 
exists in the way that Santa Claus 
or the tooth fairy does, said he isn't 
in a rush to reach paradise because 
of the worldly things he might miss. 
Wrote Goodwin: “Even the most 
devout Christians | have known are 
in no hurry to get to heaven. As 
with us amiable skeptics, they 
seem to realize, at least uncon- 
sciously, the truth of the old ditty: 
‘In heaven there is no beer/ That is 
why we drink it here.’” 
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MY BIGGEST QUESTION, AFTER FAILING TO 

find any concrete proof or even evi- 

dence of China’s illegal contributions to 
Clinton, is “Where’s the beef?” 

Lin Feng 

Gaithersburg, Maryland 


Cigarette Maker Tells All 


WHAT IS AMAZING ABOUT THE LIGGETT 
Group’s admission of the addictive qual- 
ity of nicotine [NATION, March 3]] is not 
that it happened but that such a public 
statement was needed in the first place. 
A number of people believe nicotine is 
the most addictive of the commonly used 
drugs in the U.S. Yet this has not trans- 
lated into a single real loss in court for 
the tobacco industry. 
Michael Joseph Welters 
Vancouver, Canada 


YOUR ARTICLE POINTED OUT THAT TOBAC- 
co is an addictive drug that causes cancer 
and heart attacks and is most attractive 
to unthinking teenagers. In its 200-year 
history, the tobacco industry has careful- 
ly covered up these facts and as a result 
has not had to pay society for the damage 
it has caused. For the first time there is 
hope that the industry can be made to 
pay for its sins. I hope these changes 
will start a drop in tobacco use, to the 
great benefit of mankind. 
Harold E. Radford 
Aurora, Colorado 


PEOPLE MUST BOMBARD CONGRESS WITH 

demands for a law requiring the tobac- 

co industry to terminate its business 
within five years. 

Parker T. Chamberlin 

Orleans, Massachusetts 


Keeping an Eye on NATO 


INSTEAD OF REGARDING THE EXPANSION 
of NATO as inevitably on track [WoRLD, 
March 31], the U.S. ought to hold as sa- 
cred the West's primary task in foreign 
affairs: achieving a politically and eco- 
nomically stable Russia. Expanding the 
NATO military alliance is an irresponsible 
abandonment of this task. To provoke 
Russia under an aging Boris Yeltsin is 
foolish. Later on, should the Russian 
Executive Office have to answer to a par- 
liament of expansionist communists and 
ultranationalists, it could be lethal. 
Mare Ajhar 
Brake, Germany 


RUSSIA IS NO LONGER A SIGNIFICANT 
threat to the U.S. or any part of Europe. 
The Clinton Administration only risks 
reviving that threat by pushing the ex- 
pansion of NATO to Russia’s doorstep. 
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A drug he discovered for 


transplant patients 
is NOW helping millions 


fight AIDS. 


“| left high school at age 16 to do odd jobs in a small pharmaceutical 
lab. Back then | never dreamed that, one day, | would help discover a 
medicine that would save thousands of lives.” 

“| loved lab work, so | went back to school at night 
and worked at the lab during the day. After !2 years, | 


had my Ph.D. Then | went to work at a pharmaceutical 





company, where | began research on an anti-fungal 


medicine to treat deadly infections. For me, a drug 





saves more than a life. It can save a family.” 


“Some of the most deadly infections come 
from fungi in the air we breathe,” says Ken Richardson, 
a pharmaceutical company researcher, “When you have a healthy 
immune system, it's not a problem.” 

Richardson and his research team discovered a lifesaving drug 
in the early 1980s to treat fungal infections in cancer and transplant 
patients. When thousands of AIDS patients began turning up with 
fungal infections, they thought their new medicine might help. 

“I'll never forget the first time we tried it in an AIDS patient. She 
was hallucinating from a fungal infection that was damaging her 
brain,” said Richardson. “The doctor gave her our drug and the next 
day the hallucinations were gone. Two weeks later she left the 
hospital.” Today, the drug Richardson discovered for his company 


helps millions of people around the world 





a at womens America’s Pharmaceutical Companies 
Leading the way in the search for cures 





| Do we really expect Russians just to 


“trust us” when we tell them they have 
no reason to worry? Does history allow 
them to do so? And would we trust them? 
Edward J. Langill Ill 

Braintree, Massachusetts | 


A CAPITALISTIC, DEMOCRATIC RUSSIA CAN 
be pressed into accepting an eastward 
expansion of the West through its NATO 
alliance, but this may give rise toaneo- | 
communist dictatorship, just as the fail- | 
ure of Weimar Germany gave rise to 
Hitler. Russia today is weak, but it is 
not entirely finished. 
Marek Laskiewicz 
London 





The Jig Is Up 


YOUR STORY ON DANCER-CHOREOGRAPHER 
Michael Flatley, “Mr. Big of the New Jig” 
[DANCE, March 31], portrayed an arro- 
gant, spoiled brat. Flatley, like some oth- 
ers in the entertainment industry, has 
fallen prey to the success brought by his 
admittedly very hard work and extraor- 
dinary talent. If, as is likely, he had any- 
thing to do with the final editing of the 
video version of his new show, then he is 
not as perfect as he thinks he is. I found 
this music-video production extremely 
annoying to watch, as the picture frames 
jerked around at a rapid pace, making 
the viewing experience about as far re- 
moved from seeing a live performance 
as one could imagine. 
Robert M. Blacklock 
Salmon Arm, Canada 


MICHAEL FLATLEY? LIBERACE WITH DANC- 
ing feet. Irish music and Irish dance _ | 

| were perfectly fine without a gentleman 
who is, if you will, Flatley superfluous. | 
Ken Friedman 
Oslo 


WHEN MY 16-YEAR-OLD DAUGHTER SAW 

the video of Flatley’s Riverdance, she 

made this comment: “Wow, he’s almost 
as good as Fred Astaire!” 

Rebecca Schwitters 

Columbia, South Carolina 


Following in Schindler’s Steps 


IN ROBERT HUGHES’ REVIEW OF THE EX- 
hibition of World War II émigré art- 
works [ART, March 24], I was delighted 
to see a mention of Varian Fry, who 
helped 1,500 European refugees escape 
from France before the Gestapo could 
get them. Though untrained in espi- 
onage or intrigue, Fry met the chal- 
lenge of spiriting out of danger some of 
the most accomplished minds of Eu- 
rope. Fry led a small band of associates 





America Can’t Compete 


Unless She Can 


But in school, girls are discour- 
aged from taking the science and 
math courses they'll need for 
America to compete in the future 
Girls hear that math is too tough 
for them. Girls get called on less 
than boys in the classroom. Even 
tests and textbooks stereotype 
and ignore women and girls. 


Don't let anyone tell her 
she can’t compete. 


For your free copy of “Ten Tips 
to Build Gender Fair Schools“, 
call 1 800 326-AAUW. 


When we shortchange girls, 


we shortchange America. 
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Own a Collection of 100 Year Old, Never: 











Circulated, U. S. Morgan Silver Dollars 
| | 


LJ 


COMPLETE 
COLLECTIONS 
AVAILABLE 


Receive 
this beautiful $125 











in saving, among others, Marc Chagall, 
Jacques Lipchitz, Franz and Alma Mah- 
ler Werfel and Heinrich Mann, the broth- 
er of Thomas. Fry reminds us that hero- 
ism is simply responding selflessly to a 
crisis, in defense of a greater good. 
Alice Greenwald 
Cranbury, New Jersey 


AMONG THE REFUGEES SAVED BY FRY 
were my parents and I; we had been 
trapped in France in 1940-41. To ex- 
press, belatedly, my indebtedness to 
Fry and to help spread his story, I 
have set up the Varian Fry Foundation 
Project. For information see www. 
almondseed.com/vfry on the Internet. 
Walter E. Meyerhof 
Menlo Park, California 
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These same Morgan Silver Dollars sold for over $100 each ee nen ea TIME and CNN bring you a unique hour- 
just a few years ago. Now you can save 60%! CO pay Oe. long newsmagazine program. On CNN 
every Sunday at 9 p.m. (EDT) 


The Morgan Silver Dollar is the most famous 
American coin ever minted. This breathtaking 
collection combines beauty, history and scarcity. 


5 Silver Dollars struck from 412.5 grains and from all 5 mints that struck them -- Denver, San 
| .900 fine silver by the U.S. Mint Francisco, Philadelphia, New Orleans and Carson City 

is in 1878 Congress mandated purchases of silver bullion 

iS = i 

Is to make Morgan Silver Dollars. This began America’s love Almost Two Centuries of History Comes To Life 





affair with the silver dollar. George T. Morgan designed these 
magnificent coins which became cherished by all Americans 


Because of their beauty and history, Morgan Silver 
Dollars are in demand by collectors worldwide. It was the 
favorite coin of the Old West, and through the turn of the 











Silver Dollars From the Fabled Comstock Lode century symbolized America’s growth, determination and 
cS Morgan Dollars were minted from silver mined at Nentage 
is] Nevada's Comstock Lode “Big Bonanza’ vein, the richest 
iS] strike in U.S. history. They were minted from 1878 unt Convenient Monthly Shipments 
f=} 1904, when the allotted silver bullion gave out. Minting You will receive one Morgan Sitver Dollar monthly for 15 
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is Scarcity and Beauty 
| in 1918 over hail of all exiting Morgan Silver Dollars were Free Chest and a Numbered Certificate of Authenticity 
Ss melted by the Government, removing a majority of the coins With your 4th monthly shipment you will receive a free 
i) from the market, and created the intrinsic value of your $125 value display chest. You will also receive a numbered 
fs] collection Certificate of Authenticity trom The Silver Mint Lid 
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Value & Desirability of Brilliant Uncirculated Coins 
The value of a coin collection is created by a 
combination of scarcity and quality. The coins you obtain 
from The Silver Mint are all in Brilliant Uncirculated condition. 
They have never been touched, that's why they retain their 
mirror-like finish 


Coins From All 5 U.S. Mints 
Respond within 10 days and your 15th coin will be from 
the Carson City Mint which struck of all Morgan 
Dollars. Your Collection will then have coins from 15 years, 






















To insure your produced only 
prized coin collecti is Morgan Silver 
complete, you will receive one 
coin from the Carson City Mint 
The Carson City Mint 


ollars 





order within 10 days. 


200% MONEY BACK SPECIAL GUARANTEE: 


At any time The Silver Mint, Ltd. will repurchase your Brilliant Uncirculated 


Carson City Morgan Silver Dollar, for double the price you paid, 








Extremely Scarce Brilliant Uncirculated 

Carson City Morgan Silver Dollar 
Included in Your Collection 
2% of the 


currently sell for up to $200.00. 
To assure availability, you must 


Limited Quantity Respond Within 10 Days 
Morgan Silver Dollars are scarce. It may be impossible 
to duplicate this offer. Almost all coins were minted between 
1878 and 1904. Most are over 100 years old. 


Limited Number Of Compiete Collections 
Available For immediate Delivery 
You can enjoy all 15 coins in the custom 
wainut display chest too. Order now to 
assure availability 








Each BU Morgan Silver Dollar, encased in 
a Lucite capsule is only $39.95 plus $3.05 
P&H (total $43.00). The complete collection 
is available at $595.00 including P&H (YOU 
SAVE $50.00). Call in your order today. 


Major Credit Card Holders 
CALL TOLL FREE: 


1-800-390-7711 


24 Hours a day-7 Days a Week 
THE SILVER MINT, LTD. 
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We Supplied The Canvas. 


Introducing The Northwest 
Airlines WorldPlane? 
To celebrate 50 years of service 


to and from Asia, the people of 


Northwest Airlines asked children 


Me 


throughout Asia 
and the US. to 


share their visions 





Manila 


of the places that 
they call home. These colorful 
creations symbolize the spirit of 
cultural and commercial exchange 
that has characterized our history 
for the past half century. And 
now, we're proud to display 
these beautiful works of art on 


the Northwest WorldPlane. 





Today, the more than 47,000 
people of Northwest Airlines 
bring you more destinations in 
Asia than any other U.S. airline. 
We also give you the most 
comfortable way to get there with 
World Business Class” Watch 
for the Northwest WorldPlane, 
our very special 747-400 aircraft. 


And the next time your 2°’ 





travel plans include any “ Be 
of our more than 400 worldwide 
destinations, call Northwest 


Airlines or your travel agent. 
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1-800-447-4747 www.nwa.com 
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[2B CHEROKEE 


You know that feeling you get when you take a 
wrong turn in an unfamiliar place? Your adrenaline 


rushes, your mind races, and your senses seem to 


heighten. A perilous situation? Maybe to most. But, to 


owners of the new 1997 Jeep Cherokee, that feeling is 


a very good thing. After all, when you know you can 


intry mod 
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WITH TRIP COMPUTER AND COMPASS, 
MAKING IT EVEN EASIER TO GET LOST. 


get through, over, and around just about anything, 1997 Jeep Cherokee “Four Wheeler of the Year.””” 
fear subsides easily to excitement and discovery. You For more information, call 1-800-925-JEEP or 
can experience feelings seldom evoked in familiar visit our Web site at http:/Awww.jeepunpaved.com 
places. Feelings prompted by legendary capability Find out how getting lost can be a very good thing. 
and over 40 advancements, including an all-new, 


more refined interior and improved body fit for a Jee 
quieter ride. The judges were, no doubt, experienc- 


ing these same feelings when they named the new THERE'S ONLY ONE 


Remember, the backseat is the safest place for children. Jeep is a registered trademark of Chrysler Corporation 





FREQUENT HEARTBURN SUFFERERS: 


if your heartburn, 3 
medicine works 
so well, why do 
you ki 


etting —~ 
heartburn? : \ 
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ASK YOUR DOCTOR ABOUT PRILOSEC 


Just one capsule of 
PRILOSEC daily can provide 
24-hour acid control. 


If you still suffer from heartburn two or more times 

a week, you probably don’t have ordinary heartburn. 
You may have a potentially serious condition called acid reflux 
disease (also known as gastroesophageal reflux disease, or GERD). 
Today doctors can help by prescribing PRILOSEC. It is highly 
effective in controlling acid production for 24 hours—even after 
meals, and all night, too—with just one capsule a day. 


Frequently prescribed by gastrointestinal specialists. 
Many GERD sufferers have experienced the 24-hour acid control 


and relief PRILOSEC can offer. 


Available only by prescription. Ask your doctor if 
PRILOSEC is right for you. 
PRILOSEC is generally well tolerated, but it is not for everybody. 
The most common side effects are headache (6.9%), diarrhea (3.0%), 
and abdominal pain (2.4%). 
Please read important information on the following page and discuss 


it with your doctor. 
s 


FREE INFORMATION KIT 


1-800-356-3116 _..2 


You will receive FREE: a brochure about frequent heartburn, 
acid reflux disease, and PRILOSEC; plus, a personal heartbum 


diary, and a symptom questionnaire to help your doctor help you. 
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(OMEPRAZOLE)20 MG ONCE DAILY 


© 1997 Astra Merck Inc. All rights reserved. “Registered trademarks of Astra AB 154665 2/97 0201 TIME 








Please read this summary carefully, and then ask your doctor about PRILOSEC. No advertisement can provide all the information needed to prescribe a drug. 
This advertisement does not take the place of careful discussions with your doctor. Only your doctor has the training to weigh the risks and benefits of a 
prescription drug for you. 





PRILOSEC®*omeprazote) Delayed-Release Capsules 
BRIEF SUMMARY 
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4éThat’s part of the con- 
tinuing saga of Whitewater 
... the never-ending fiction- 
al conspiracy that ... re- 
minds me of some people’s 
obsession with UFOs and 
the Hale-Bopp comet.?7 
—Hillary Clinton, concern- 
ing the Webster Hubbell 
imbroglio, on Washington's 
WAMU-FM radio 


44The next 58,000 deaths 
would have been prevented 
if | had done what I could 
have done.?? 
—Former Defense official 
Daniel Ellsberg, on his failure 
to make public in 1964 
President Johnson's plans to 
escalate the war in Vietnam 


44My children can’t eat 

the vote. They can’t 

eat democracy. Look at 

them—they’re hungry.?? 
—Pierre Jean, a Port- 

au-Prince vendor, explaining 

why many Haitians boycotted 
this month’s elections 


441’m considering a very 
long vacation when my hus- 
band’s ... term is over.7? 
—Hillary Clinton again, 
responding to a suggestion 
that she run for office 
















do Sete” 


REBEL WITH A LONGTIME CAUSE: Laurent Kabila, unwavering guerrilla fighter for more 
than 30 years, is the soul of confidence as he gets set to topple the leopard-toqued 
dictator Mobutu Sese Seko. Age-old African riddle: Will he become what he destroyed? 








: YOUR TRUE COLORS ARE SHOWING 
i THE FOUNDING FATHERS 
z The line-item veto is judged unconstitutional. Civility fails as the testy No. 3 Republican is led 
5 Madison can stop spinning in his grave off the floor after shoving colleague David Obey 

REPRESENTATIVE DAN BURTON HONG KONG 

Forget the faux bipartisanship. Dan issues Tiananmen Square with boutiques? New, no 

101 subpoenas, all aimed at the White House more Mr. Nice Guy rulers nix civil liberties 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT THE CIA 

Sixteen descendants of F.D.R. say their jaunty ff Sorry, old boy. Aloof agency admits it knew all 

forebear should be depicted in a wheelchair along poison gas was in lragi ammo dumps 
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Let’s Make a Deal 


If budget talks between the White 
House and Congress falter this 
week, don’t be quick to blame Re- 
publican intransigence. An internal 
G.O.P, strate- 
gy memo pre- 
pared for 
Jf House and 
ry Senate bud- 
get commit- 
tee chairmen John Kasich and Pete 
Domenici shows Republicans were 
so dispirited by their showdown 
with Clinton last time around that 
they are ready to put almost every- 
thing on the table this year. Draft- 
ed in late March and obtained by 
Time last week, the memo states 
that the G.o.P.’s “minimum re- 
quirements” for a budget deal with 
the President are minimal indeed: 
modest spending reductions, small 
tax cuts and “saving” Medicare for 
the short term. The memo also sug- 
gests that c.o.P. leaders are still 
considering whether to “split off” 
tax cuts from the rest of the budget 
process, —By James Carney 





TERRY ASHE FOR TIME 


Spit and Abolish 


There’s a whole lot of shakin’ going 
on inside Pentagon combat boots as 
President Clinton prepares to pick a 
new Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. The reason is that one of two 
top candidates is a tough-talking 
Leatherneck who thinks today’s 
military are deployed too often for 
too long and are buying too many 
weapons at too high a price. The 
appointment of Ma- 
rine General John 
Sheehan, commander 
of the U.S. Atlantic 
Command (his main 
rival is the current 
Joint Chiefs Vice 
Chairman, Air Force General 
Joseph Ralston), would make him 
the first Marine to serve as the na- 
tion’s top military officer and could 
spur serious change. The 6-ft. 2-in. 
Bostonian and decorated Vietnam 
vet has riled the Air Force by ques- 
tioning costly new warplanes, un- 
nerved the Navy by doubting the 
value of carriers and irked the Army 
by suggesting the mothballing of 
some tanks. —By Mark Thompson 


Last Stop 
Wherever 


to maintain theories of life and of death and of the hereafter which are rank 
heresy to followers of the orthodox faiths.” By that definition, just about any- 
thing goes. In the Encyclopedia of American Religions, 3. Gordon Melton lists 
more than 2,100 religions. Herewith, a few of the more unorthodox ones—all of 
which, by the way, are tax exempt: 


Forget about sheep: 
cloning is as old as 
mankind—according to 
the Raelian Movement, 
which claims 35,000 
members. Raelians be- 
lieve extraterrestrials 
called Elohim cloned 
humans and in 1973 
contacted Rael, a 
Frenchman whose 
mother was inseminat- 
ed by aliens. Rael now 
teaches a sensual tech- 
nique designed to in- 
spire awareness of in- 
finity. Raelians hope to 
build an embassy in 
Jerusalem to signal hu- 
manity’s readiness to 
welcome the Elohim. 
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Founded in 1954, the 
Aetherius Society 
preaches that our nega- 
tive Karma slows our 
spiritual rebirth in 
space. But despite our 
collective bad behavior, 
we are still aided by 
friendly, invisible space 
beings called Cosmic 
Masters. In 1958, Sir 
George King, a British 
yoga expert and the reli- 
gion’s founder, was told 
to prepare mankind for 
the Lord of Karma. After 
his coming, the Chosen 
will eventually merge 
with other life streams, 
becoming stars and 
planets. 


You have every right, according to the Supreme Court, to 
*** believe that you will one day be an angel, a bull in Wyoming 
or the captain of the Starship Hale-Bopp. In 1944 the court 
ruled that the free exercise of religion “embraces the right 





Build it, and divinity 
will come. That's the 
hope of the Trinity 
Foundation, which is 
trying to erect the Tem- 
plar, a pyramid of pink 
granite and obsidian 
with a 500-sq.-ft. base. 
It does not call itself a 
religion, but Trinity has 
certainly mapped out 
the hereafter. Commu- 
nicating through the 
movement's founder, 
Norma Milanovich, the 
space being Kuthumi 
says that the Templar 
will transform Earth into 
a star and transport us 
to the divine realm of 
the Fifth Dimension. 
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THE UNABRIDGED VERSION 
OF THE SPORT UTILITY VEHICLE. 


With an unedited interior volume ol comtort and performance. 


AN INTRIGUING STORY 
OF POWER. With an exhila- 


178 cu ft, the Yukon four-door is a 
definitive piece of work. And it’s 
lready ge 3 excellent revie rating 255 | “ngine he 
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ha matters, every Yukon comes 
ranked Yukon the most with standard dual air bags? So browse 
appealing fullsize sport www.yukon.gme.com or call 

utility,” based on owner toll-free 1-888-4A-YUKON. 
ratings of over 100 And learn why Yukon is the last 
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What Becomes 
A Letter Most 


The upscale bookseller Rizzoli an- 
nounced plans to open a branch in 
a little boite in the main Benetton 
outlet on Fifth Avenue. The store, 
full of books about fashion, food 
and style, is meant to be the last 
word in trendiness. Its name? The 
e Cafe. For a decade, the alpha- 
bet’s most culturally significant let- 
ter has been X. First there was 
Malcolm X, then the X-Men, The 
X-Files, the X Games, 
the fX network, and 
Gen X. But X, alas, is 
ex, its reign exhaust- 
ed. The era of E (or e) 
has begun. The e Cafe 
joins the top-rated television series 
ER, the popular magazine Enter- 
tainment Weekly (widely called 
EW), css’s highly praised series 
EZ Streets, the irreverent E! En- 
tertainment Television, the resur- 
gent E. coli bacteria and the fa- 
vored form of communication of 
the cognoscenti, E-mail, plus its 
multifarious electronic spin-offs, 
e-cash, e-commerce, et al. Can the 
€.e. cummings revival be far off? 
—By Jamie Malanowski 








WASHINGTON DIARY 


Margaret Carlson 


Only in My Backyard 


AURA INGRAHAM, THE CBS AND MSNBC ANALYST, IS AS HARD AS A DIAMOND. 

Her killer views against gays, feminists, gun-control advocates and wel- 

fare stand out even in that booming segment of the instant-pundit in- 

dustry: right-wing women commentators. That's why her recent essay in 
the Washington Post apologizing for her rabid intolerance of gays dropped like 
a bombshell. Notorious in her student days for vilifying “sodomites” in the 
Dartmouth Review—and for sending a reporter to tape a Gay Students Asso- 
ciation meeting, then naming names—she wrote that she changed her views 
after witnessing “the dignity, fidelity and courage” with which her brother and 
his late companion coped with aps. She now understands why gays need pro- 
tection and regrets her “callous rhetoric.” 

That might have been the end of that, except that when you shoot to the 
top of the pundit food chain just a year after shedding your lawyer’s pinstripes 
without any tedious apprenticeships, no good deed goes unchallenged. Jeffrey 
Hart, the Reviews faculty adviser, sent a memo to the Weekly Standard saying 
that Ingraham had some nerve dragging 
the Review into her “phony political con- 
fession” given that no one else there held, 
as she did, “the most extreme antihomo- 
sexual views imaginable.” He says she 
went so far as to avoid a local eatery 
where she feared the waiters were ho- 
mosexual and might touch her silverware 
or spit on her food, exposing her to IDs. 

But Hart misses the real problem 
with Ingraham’s public conversion. It’s 
not that it glosses over her prior actions, 
or wrongly implicates others or smacks 
of self-congratulation. It’s that it is a Ingraham confesses and repents 
haphazard, self-limiting approach to 
public policy—and there’s a lot of that going around these days. Hard-nosed 
budget hawk Senator Pete Domenici, whose daughter has suffered from 
mental illness, expensively amended the Kennedy-Kassebaum health-care 
bill to cover such afflictions. Conservative Republican Senator Al D'Amato, 
whose top political strategist is homosexual, supports gays in the military. 
Antiregulation Senator Mike DeWine of Ohio, whose daughter was tragical- 
ly killed in an auto accident in 1993, opposed repeal of the federal 55-m.p.h. 
speed limit last year. And columnist George Will, who derides mushy liberal 
programs, has written movingly in support of government programs that help 
his son, who has Down syndrome. 

Even the leap of moral imagination required to change one’s public 
stance based on personal experience is too much for some politicians with gay 
relatives—like Phyllis Schlafly (her son), Newt Gingrich (his half-sister) or for- 
mer Bush Commerce Secretary Robert Mosbacher (his daughter). But one- 
to-one conversions are no substitute for empathy. Equal rights for gays will 
be slow in coming if each of us has to find a gay person to love. By that stan- 
dard, what would it take for a conservative to embrace the assault-weapon 
ban—mayhem at Starbucks? For expanded health insurance—a sister unable 
to get cancer treatment? For abortion rights—a daughter who’s pregnant? 

Ingraham said that until her brother's ordeal she didn’t understand the 
urgency for Arps funding, the problems gay couples face with insurance and 
the emotional strain of continuing discrimination. But doesn’t a commenta- 
tor have a responsibility to find out about such things before venturing an 
opinion, even if it means looking outside your own tribe? a 
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So, you've finally turned 65. Looks like it’s 
about time to have that midlife crisis. 





Have you noticed 
that people are living 
longer? At Columbia, 
we sure have. In fact, 
a woman we know ol 
recently turned 12 


So maybe 


That’s where we 
come in. At Columbia, 
we have lots of ways 
to help seniors stay 
healthy. We offer 
seniors primary care, 
physical therapy, as 
well as fitness and 


Vision screenings 
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our National Associa 
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300,000 - 

Senior 
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members 

who enjoy a 

variety of special 

healthcare services. 

Other benefits include 

claims-filing assistance 

and travel discounts. 

They also receive our 

bimonthly magazine 

for seniors, Friends 
Seniors will be glad 
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<& COLUMBIA’ 


Healthcare has never worked 
like this before. 


http://www.columbia.net 


Bi 
across the 
country, so they 
can hit the open road 
with confidence. After 
all, 65 isn’t the limit. 
It's just the beginning. 
To find out more 
about Columbia, see 
us on the Web or call 
1-800-COLUMBIA 
to receive a brochure 


about Senior Friends. 























NOTEBOOK 











Vv Put the heat on. The risk of 
heart attack—a major cause of 
postoperative death—can be cut in 
half by warming a patient to nor- 
mal temperatures during suRGERY. 
Body temperature tends to plum- 
met during an operation, which 
can cause arteries to constrict and 
blood pressure to soar. The cost of 
warming up? Just $15 for a special 
no-chill blanket. 

v Another slice of lox, please. A 
major study, which followed 2,000 
subjects for 30 years, concludes 
that a mere seven ounces of fish a 
week can cut by 60% the risk of 
having a HEART attack. That goes 
for both lean and fatty fish. 

V Breasts, not bottles. More new 
MOMS are BREAST-FEEDING today than 
at any time over the past 15 years. 
Experts believe breast milk is the 
best form of nutrition for babies. 


v Blooming too early? Atage 8, ful- 
ly 48% of black girls and 15% of 
white girls begin to show the first 
signs of puserty, though 1 is the age 
when most doctors start to look for 
it. Researchers are worried that the 
early onset may be owing to chemi- 
cals in the environment that mimic 
the action of estrogen. As for the 
racial disparity, they can’t explain it. 
v Hold the salt, even for junior. In- 
fants on a low-salt diet for the first 
six months of life—consuming 
slightly more than half a teaspoon- 
ful a day—had lower stoop pres- 
sure readings 15 years later than 
those who ate three times as much. 
v There may bea new heartbreak 
of psoriasis. An ultraviolet-light 
therapy called PUVA, when used 
for years to treat severe psoriasis, 
significantly raises the risk of the 
deadly skin cancer melanoma. 


Sources G00) NEWS. Journal of the American Medical Associaton, 
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CALVIN TRILLIN 






you can understand my lack of enthusiasm when a reporter I'll call Jef- 

frey showed up at my office to suggest that if Newt Gingrich can’t think 
of any other way to pay his $300,000 penalty to the House Ethics Commit- 
tee, maybe members of the press ought to take up a collection. 

“You kind of caught me at a bad time, Jeffrey,” I said. “I just sent the 1Rs 
a check as my contribution toward one of those fancy new F-22 jet fighters 
that’s going to keep us technologically way ahead of potential enemies like 
Iraq and Afghanistan, at least until we start selling them to Iraq and 
Afghanistan.” 

“I'm talking enlightened self-interest here,” Jeffrey told me. “This guy’s 
great copy, even when he goes to China to hide out. We can't afford to let him 
go back to Georgia. Think of what would have happened if we really hadn't 
had Nixon to kick around anymore after his defeat in California in 1962. 
Think of the book advances lost. Think of the depleted lecture fees.” 

Jeffrey had a point there. Nixon is still 
generating copy, three years after his death. 
For the press, the gradual release of the 
Oval Office tapes has been like a small but 
steady trust fund. Still, I had taken the sort 
of hit from the irs that made me understand 
why Steve Forbes was so eager for a system 
that would make income from his trust fund 
tax free. 

“Actually,” I said to Jeffrey, “I was think- 
ing maybe the Democrats would figure out a 
way to get that fine paid, just so they could 
have Newt there for ‘You're one too’ purpos- 
es. They seem to be good at shifting around 
money in a quiet way.” 

“It’s going to be up to us,” Jeffrey insisted. “This is a man who said Susan 
Smith drowned her children because the Democrats had been in power too 
long. This is a man who said beach volleyball is what freedom is all about. Dick 
Armey or Tom DeLay just can’t come up with stuff that juicy.” 

“Well, DeLay did enliven the debate in the House last week by shoving 
David Obey, simply because Obey produced a newspaper story about DeLay 
inviting lobbyists into his office to write legislation,” I said. “Maybe if he got 
elected Speaker of the House, he'd learn karate.” 

“A one-day story,” Jeffrey said. “Compare that with Newt completely 
blowing the public-opinion battle over the government shutdown because he 
couldn't keep from whining about having to get off Air Force One by the back 
door. We need this man. We figure the only fair way to divide up the tab is to 
assess all press people according to how much they've written about him.” 

“Jeffrey, this just happens to be a bad April 15th for me,” I said. “I’m be- 
ginning to believe those stories that some rich people are planning to hurry 
up and die if the Republicans repeal the inheritance tax, just to get in under 
the wire in case the Democrats win Congress next time and put it back in.” 

“We've got you down for seven columns, 41 assorted mentions and six 
cheap shots,” Jeffrey said, withdrawing a small pledge card from his pocket. 
“Does that sound right?” 

“Listen, Jeffrey,” I said, “I really don’t see anything wrong with Gingrich 
paying that fine out of campaign funds. In fact, I intend to write a column to 
that effect.” 

Jeffrey got out a stub of a pencil and made a correction on the pledge card. 
“That makes eight,” he said. a 
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BORN. To TONY RANDALL, 77, TV series 
The Odd Couple neatnik Felix Unger, 
and second wife HEATHER HARLAN, 27, 
an actress; his first child, Julia Lau- 
rette; in New York City. 


APPOINTED. FRANCIS GEORGE, 60, doc- 
trinally conservative but socially pro- 
gressive Roman Catholic prelate; as 
Archbishop of Chicago, by Pope John 
Paul II; in Vatican City. A Chicago na- 
tive, George is a relative newcomer to 
episcopacy, having served for a year as 
Archbishop of Portland, Oregon, and six 
years as Bishop of Yakima,Washington. 


DIED. LAURA NYRO, 49, intense and 
lyrical singer-songwriter whose free- 
form musical emotionalism captured 
for many the passions of the 1960s and 
1970s; of ovarian cancer; in Danbury, 
Connecticut. Her unique blend of folk, 
soul, gospel and Broadway influenced 
many artists, some of whom turned her 
tunes into hits. A brief playlist: Wed- 
ding Bell Blues (Fifth Dimension), And 
When I Die (Blood, Sweat and Tears) 
and Stoney End (Barbra Streisand). 





NYRO IN 1972 


DIED. GERALD GAULL, 66, U.S. pediatri- 
cian, whose identification of taurine in 
mother’s milk, an amino acid important 
for brain development, prompted its in- 
clusion in baby formulas; of an aortic 
aneurysm; in Quito, Ecuador. 


DIED. CHARLES HAYES, 79, Democratic 
ex-Congressman, labor organizer and 
civil rights leader who was toppled in 
1992 by the House check scandal; in 
Hazel Crest, Illinois. A Martin Luther 
King ally in Chicago, he was instru- 
mental in helping elect Harold Wash- 
ington as the city’s first black mayor. 


DIED. HELENE HANFF, 80, letter-loving 
U.S. author, whose wry and witty 20- 
year correspondence with a London 
bookseller delighted readers on both 
shores when she turned it into a book, 
84, Charing Cross Road; in New York 
City. It became a play, then a film with 
Anne Bancroft and Anthony Hopkins. 


DIED. GINO SANTI, 81, U.S. Air Force en- 


gineer who developed the pilot ejection 
system; in Dayton, Ohio. To replace the 
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HAYES IN 1992 COOKE IN 1971 

clumsy climb out of the cockpit, Santi 
devised a controlled explosion to propel 
apilot safely away from a crippled plane. 


DIED. HENRY B. HYDE, 8], artful spy- 
master of Operation Penny Farthing, 
the critical U.S. intelligence penetra- 
tion of Nazi-occupied France that 
helped ensure the success of the Allied 
landings; in New York City. 


DIED. JACK KENT COOKE, 84, imperious 
business magnate and colorful owner 
of the Washington Redskins football 
team; in Washington. A high school 
dropout who began as an encyclopedia 
salesman, Cooke built what may be a 
billion-dollar fortune, freewheeling 
his way through media properties, 
sports franchises and real estate. In 
1971 he pioneered the closed-circuit 
mega-sportscast by financing the first 
Muhammad Ali-Joe Frazier match. 
Fans and foes relished reading about 
his four tabloid-tale marriages. Ap- 
proached for a book on the world’s five 
greatest salesmen, Cooke replied, “I 
am not one of five anything.” 





Ayear ago, Time devoted a cover story to 
the nation’s abandonment of its four- 
decades-long struggle to desegregate its 
educational system. “The combination of 
legal revisionism and residential segre- 
gation,” we wrote, “is effectively ending 





Lp America’s bold attempt to integrate the 
public schools.” This month the Harvard Project on School De- 
segregation issued an alarming update: the 1991-94 period, 
the latest for which statistics are available, saw the largest shift 


back toward segregation for blacks since the landmark 1954 
desegregation decision Brown v. Board of Education of Topeka. 
And black students are not the only ones to suffer increasing 
isolation. Notes education professor Gary Orfield, co-author of 
the study: “One of our most sobering findings is that the group 
that is going to become the predominant minority population in 
this country, the Latinos, is even more isolated than the blacks. 
They're being locked into inferior, impoverished schools, and 
that means their future is threatened.” Orfield’s prediction: 
even more rapid escalation of current trends. 
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What can 
wedoto 
getin 


the door? 


We're delivering daily for FedEx. Just as we can for you. “Sun really understands how 


to deliver results on projects the size of ours? according to Kevin Humphries, Vice President of FedEx’s Line 
Haul Systems Development, which supports the largest cargo airline fleet in the world. “We share the same 
vision of network computing.” With 2.7 million packages in transit every business day, that vision is critical. 
It helped us switch FedEx from mainframes to a global, mission-critical, open systems 


computer network. Which shows FedEx the status of any shipment, anywhere, anytime. & Sun 


And helps the entire company get where it wants to go. THE NETWORK IS THE COMPUTER™ microsystems 





Influential 


It’s a big year for influence. Half the news out of Wash- 
ington is about who has been trying to buy it, how much 
they paid, and whether they got their money’s worth. 
There are many lessons to be drawn from that situation. 
One of the less obvious is that influence is not so easy to 
come by. Even in Washington, it’s not always something 
you can go out and buy. Just ask the Chinese. 

Which brings us to TIMe’s 25 most influential people, 
1997 edition. These are people who have accomplished 
something subtle and difficult. They have got other 
people to follow their lead. They don’t necessarily have 
the maximum in raw power; instead, they are people 
whose styles are imitated, whose ideas are adopted and 
whose examples are followed. Powerful people twist 
your arm. Influentials just sway your thinking. 

Among this year’s 25 are good influences and dubi- 
ous ones, public personalities and players so private 
you may not have known they were pulled up to the 
game board, much less that one of the pieces was you. 
They include the writer Henry Louis Gates Jr., whose 
thinking is influential; the chatterbox Rosie O’Donnell, 
whose cheer is influential; and the rock musician Trent 
Reznor, whose gloom is influential. (Funny world.) 
One way or another, these 25 are people to look out for. 


Want to read more about our TIME 25 choices? Go to our Website at time.com 





MOST INFLUENTIAL 


e has been lik- 

ened by over- 

heated journal- 

ists to Jesus, 
Mozart and Gandhi, and his father Earl 
Woods has said, “Tiger will do more 
than any other man in history to change 
the course of humanity.” But we are, 
after all, talking about a 21-year-old 
golfer, so think Palmer, Jordan and 
Ashe instead. As Arnold Palmer did 
some 30 years ago, Tiger Woods has 
electrified the sport of golf. He is, in the 
parlance of the gallery, “the Man.” 
Since turning pro last August, he has 
won three P.G.A. events and $1,270,944. 
Tournaments in which he is playing sell 
twice as many tickets as those in which 
he is not. His gallery at last week’s Mas- 
ters dwarfed every other golfer’s. Spec- 
tators are drawn to him because of both 
the blood (Asian, African, American In- 
dian) and the ice water in his veins. Like 
Palmer, Woods invariably goes for the 
pin, but Arnie never had this kid’s 
swing: a breathtakingly sweet release 
that routinely drives a ball twice as 
many yards as Tiger has pounds (155). 
Amazingly, he has birdied or eagled 
more than 50% of the par fives he has 
played as a pro. 

The only other athlete in Tiger’s 
endorsement league is Michael Jor- 
dan. Nike pays Woods $8 million a 
year to wear its trademark swoosh. Ti- 
tleist gives Woods $4 million a year to 
endorse its line of golf products. Much 
to his credit, Woods doesn’t simply take 
his money and play. He conducts clinics 
for inner-city kids, and he plans to form 
a Tiger Woods Foundation that will cre- 
ate opportunities for youngsters who 
would otherwise never get a chance to 
make par. Golf is still the most restric- 
tive of our major sports, and Woods has 
already confronted that discrimination, 
in much the same way that Arthur Ashe 
challenged tennis. “Golf has shied away 
from [racism] for too long,” says Woods. 
“Some clubs have brought in tokens, 
but nothing has really changed. I hope 
what I’m doing can change that.” There 


8 is a long way to go—longer than 300 
> yds.—but if Woods spanks prejudice 
? from golf, he will truly be the Man. @ 
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ee: ive Kim Polese credit: 
% ee Pe Wy at age 9, she knew she 
% fj wanted to start her 
‘“ own company. “I just 


didn’t know whether it was going to be ice 
cream or software,” she says, laughing. 
The dairy counter’s loss is the informa- 
tion age’s gain, since Polese oversees a year- 
old Silicon Valley start-up called Marimba 
Inc. If influence means setting important 
agendas, then Polese, Marimba’s resident 
proselytizer and CEo, is the most influential 
Web entrepreneur of this online genera- 
tion—that is, the past six months. For Marim- 
ba’s turf is push media: online material sent 
to individual computers automatically, with- 
out users’ having to pull it down from Web- 
sites themselves. The push idea has been 
around since early 1996, when Pointcast 
popularized the notion of streaming media— 
offering stock quotes, sports scores, news 
headlines and the like. But it was Marimba 
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that made push the defining Web vision last 
fall with Castanet, a system that offers 
streaming software, the actual applications 
from spreadsheets to video games—whose 
efficient transmission will turn the Web into 
the all-encompassing information appliance 
its adherents have been promising 

It’s heady stuff, but at 35, Polese already 
has a proven knack for sinking her teeth into 
the Next Big Thing. The Berkeley biophysics 
major cut those teeth doing tech support in 
the futuristic arena of artificial intelligence at 
Intellicorp and Sun Microsystems. It was at 
Sun in the early 90s that she hooked up with 
a project code-named Oak, which grew into 
Java, the programming language that 
brought interactivity to the Web and Polese 
to public attention as the engaging human 
face of what to most was an incomprehensi- 
ble software product. With a core team of 
Java programmers, Polese lit out from Sun to 
found Marimba and change the world. 

She hopes to make barrels of money in 
the process. That won't be easy; in just six 
post-Castanet months, a host of combat 
ants, including Netscape and Microsoft, 
have entered the fray. But by stamping the 
future with Marimba’s push-software 
brand and, not at all incidentally, doing so 
as one of the high-tech world’s rare women 
executives, Polese has earned an honored 
place as the Web’s 1997 It Girl. val 
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Madeleine 
Albright 


SECRETARY OF STATE 





adeleine Albright 
is was already trying 

to influence peo 
P ple’s views of for- 
eign policy when she was in the ninth grade, 
arecent refugee with a funny accent and the 
wrong clothes who decided to start an in- 
ternational-relations club and make herself 
its president. Now, 46 years later, she is 
poised to become one of the most influential 
foreign policy powers in the arena, In large 
part because her voice carries further than 
anyone else’s—right into the White House. 

When Clinton was mulling his choices 
for a Secretary of State to replace the 
untinted Warren Christopher, he soon ac 
knowledged that no one was more skillful, 
or colorful, at explaining U.S. foreign poli- 
cy interests than his outspoken U.N. am 
bassador. While her critics caricatured her 
as a loose cannon, without the heft and dis 
cretion to be a careful diplomat, the charge 
never stuck: for one thing, those who 
worked with her in private knew that those 
lively broadsides that made such great 
bites on the evening news had been care- 
fully scripted and well rehearsed. 

It has also helped that Albright, 59, has 
spent the better part of her adult life build- 
ing a personal and professional network in 
Washington, on Capitol Hill where she got 
her start as an aide to Senator Edmund 
Muskie; in academia, where she taught 
hugely popular courses at Georgetown; and 
on the social circuit, where her parties were 
a natural salon for Democratic Pooh-Bahs 
in exile. When it came time for her nomi- 
nation, her allies were in position to pick up 
the phone and make her case. She wooed 
Senate Foreign Relations committee chair 
man Jesse Helms, who had scotched more 
than one potential nominee, and won over 
conservatives with the diligent door-to- 
door politicking of a small-town mayor. 

The test for Albright is whether she will 
be able to make her case for U.S. foreign 
policy initiatives as effectively with foreign 
governments as she has with Clinton. And 
female noticing 
that she hasn’t appointed any women to 
prominent slots so far, are grumbling that 
the glass ceiling may now be reinforced as 
the floor beneath her feet. & 


foreign-service officers, 
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Women applauded her rise and hope she has coattails 
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John McCain 


U.S. SENATOR, ARIZONA 


e we hen Senators 
* see John Mc- 
: Cain on C-SPAN, 
they know to 
grit their teeth and say a prayer. Chances 
are the Republican is calling them pander- 
ers and pork barrelers. In a town where 
politicians are in a daily tug-of-war with 
their scruples, McCain is the most consci 
entious of objectors to business as usual. 
Their consciences pricked, Senators would 
rather he just shut up. But McCain, 60, 
doesn’t care; faced with congressional ill 
will, he points to the order of his priorities 
“First their respect, then their affection.” 

A Vietnam pow hero turned Congress- 
man, he saw his star dim in 1989, when he 
was one of five Senators accused of helping 
S&L sultan Charles Keating in return for 
campaign contributions. McCain got only a 
slight reprimand, but was mortified. He re- 
doubled efforts at reform legislation, hiring 
a staff member—nicknamed the Ferret—to 
search bills for unnecessary expenditures, 
forcing lawmakers to relinquish pork pro- 
jects or be publicly rebuked. “He’s had 
some Kansas projects in there too,” says a 
rueful Bob Dole, a powerful man to cross. 

Now McCain is taking on campaign- 
finance reform with a bill that currently has 
only one other G.o.P. sponsor, fainthearted 
support from the President, and a legion of 
opponents. Still, to his colleagues’ chagrin, 
he presses on. As the historian Polybius 
wrote, “There is no witness so dreadful, no 
accuser so terrible as the conscience that 
dwells in the heart of every man.” a 


THE NATIONAL INQUISITOR 


Don Imus 


linton loved him during 
J the 1992 campaign, ap- 
pearing three times on 








© his show. The President 
felt less warm toward him when sharing the 
Radio-Television Correspondents’ Associa- 
tion dais with him in 1996 and hearing point- 
ed jokes about Hillary. (“You know about 
flop sweat?” asks the perp. “Man, there’s no 
experience in the world like turning around 
and having the President of the U.S. glare at 
you.”) But Bubba knew that Don Imus, the 
grizzled, cello-voiced host of Imus in the 
Morning, aired on 95 stations, was one radio 
man worth listening to and talking to. Says 
Senator Christopher Dodd, a frequent guest: 
“He wants you to make fun of yourself with- 
out making a fool of yourself.” Pols and pun- 
dits get to do it for an audience three times 
as large as that of the Sunday TV talk shows. 

Imus, 56, is not Howard Stern, his rival 
for morning radio dominance. But he was, 
before Howard was, in the early 70s—with 
the gross-out skits, the monologue rambles 
even an irreverent book (God’s Other Son, 
written in the voice of his preacher crea- 
ture, Billy Sol Hargus). Imus once declared 
that if Stern got higher ratings than his, he 
would eat a dead dog’s penis; he later said it 
“tasted good.” But if Stern’s audience is 
larger (an estimated 18 million listeners, vs. 
10 million), Imus’ is richer and better edu- 
cated. Stern, like a balky kid in therapy, 
speaks to the inner churl. Imus, the seen-it- 


“My goal is to goad 


all skeptic with a curiosity beyond his groin, 
speaks to the inner policy wonk. 

With his craggy face and curly hair, 
Imus, hunched over the radio mike, looks 
like a hip granny playing R. and B. on the 
church organ. But what he really plays is peo- 
ple. “Imus is the best political interviewer,” 
says New York Times columnist Maureen 
Dowd. “He’s read everything, and he gets 
to the heart of everything.” The host claims 
that all he wants from guests is to “goad them 
into saying something that ruins their life.” 
Spoken like a 29-year veteran of shock-jock- 
ing. But Imus does more: probing and prod- 
ding like a national inquisitor, he translates 
stodgy politics into vital popular culture. @ 
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ombine the braininess 
of the legendary black 
scholar W.E.B. DuBois 
. and the chutzpah of P.T. 
Barnum, and the result is Henry Louis 
Gates Jr. At 46, the chairman of Harvard’s 
Afro-American-studies department has 
emerged as a prolific author, a whirlwind 
academic impresario and the de facto 
leader of a movement to transform black 
studies from a politically correct, academic 
backwater into a respected discipline on 
campuses across the U.S. Says Gerald Ear- 
ly, director of African and Afro-American 
studies at Washington University in St. 
Louis, Missouri: “Skip Gates has legit- 
imized black studies in the mainstream.” 
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This year alone, two landmark scholar- 
ly works that Gates co-edited—the Norton 
Anthology of African American Literature 
and The Dictionary of Global Culture— 
have been published, along with Thirteen 
Ways of Looking at a Black Man, a collec- 
tion of essays. At the same time, Gates has 
continued to attract new talent like UCLA 
sociologist Lawrence Bobo to the collec 
tion of intellectual superstars who have 
made the once nearly defunct “Afro stud- 
ies” one of Harvard’s most popular—and 
glamorous—departments. It now includes 
such luminaries as philosopher Cornel 
West, legal theorist A. Leon Higginbotham 
Jr. and urban sociologist William Julius 
Wilson. Other universities are scrambling 
to keep pace with Gates’ recruiting, driving 
up salaries for highly sought-after scholars. 

Gates will next edit the Encyclopedia 
Africana, a project first envisioned by 
DuBois. “In the past, each generation of 
black intellectuals has had to reinvent the 
wheel because we didn’t have a set of de- 
finitive reference books to build on,” says 
Gates. The encyclopedia “will give us a base 
of knowledge about black people around the 
world so strong no one can ever say we have 
no culture, no civilization, no history.” _@ 
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Robert 
Thurman 


DHARMA WARRIOR 


eis the Billy Graham 
of American Bud- 
§ dhism. Or perhaps 

= eufilites the St. Paul, a latter- 
day, larger-than-life scholar-activist destined 
to convey the dharma, the precious teach- 
ings of Siddhartha, from Asia to America. At 
the very least, he is the Ziegfeld of the U.S. 
branch of Tibetan Buddhism and its consan 
guine, quixotic movement to liberate Lhasa 
from Beijing’s rule. His Tibet House in New 
York City, something of a cultural embassy for 
expatriates, is the magnet that draws celebri- 
ties and a new generation of seekers to the 
cause of the Land of the Snows, to the fabled 
faith of a fabled land. With two major films 
due on the Dalai Lama, some wonder if his 
lost horizon may be spoiled by the glitziness 
of its Hollywood adherents and entrance 
into the mainstream. But Robert Thurman 


Is he Buddhism’s 


does not mind the company. “All that is to 
the good,” he says. “Certain things about 
Buddhism that are old-fashioned, chauvin- 
ist, stupid, teachers who are irresponsible, 
that will be brought to light. But in the long 
run, America will learn about Buddhism.” 

It helps to have fathered actress Uma, 
but Thurman, 56, has led a life that could 
very well be made into a movie. Like the 
Buddha, he once enjoyed a princely exis- 
tence, but after losing an eye in a freak acci 
dent, he left his well-born wife and young 
child to virtual mendicant 
through Turkey, Iran and India, where he 
had planned to earn a living by teaching 
English to boys designated as reincarna- 
tions of venerable lamas. Eventually he con- 
verted to Tibetan Buddhism, befriended 
the Dalai Lama and became a monk. Con 
vinced by his teachers that his calling lay 
elsewhere, Thurman gave up his vows, mar- 
ried Nena von Schlebrugge (Uma’s mother) 
and entered academia. His advisers had 
been prescient. Says actor and fellow travel- 
er Richard Gere: “He just has enormous 
power in that arena. He’s bright, he’s icono- 
clastic, he’s verbal, he’s funny, he’s avuncu- 
lar, he’s all of those things that you want in a 
professor. He turns people on.” = 
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t a time when the press 
j is drawing fire (rightly 
j [. or wrongly) for every- 
A eal thing from stalking 
Richard Jewell to bringing hidden cameras 
into grocery stores, the National Enquirer 
is on a roll. The photo it published of O.]. 
Simpson wearing Bruno Magli shoes was 
perhaps the key piece of evidence that per- 
suaded a civil jury to find him responsible for 
the death of his ex-wife and Ron Goldman. 
Its offer of a $100,000 reward in the murder 
of Ennis Cosby led police to the man now 
charged with the crime. In stories ranging 
from the Dick Morris scandal to the Jon- 
Benet Ramsey murder case, the Enquirer 
and its fellow tabloids have been out front, 
while much of the mainstream media follow. 
A big reason is Steve Coz, who was 
named editor of the Enquirer in September 
1995 after 14 years with the splashy super- 
market weekly. Coz, 39, is one of a new 
breed of editors who are making the tabs 
more influential. In contrast to his prede- 
cessor, Iain Calder, who only finished high 
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school, Coz graduated cum laude from Har 
vard. He has stressed hard news, opening a 
Washington bureau and aggressively pursu- 
ing the stories that end up on the evening 
news. “We pare things down to the bone,” 
he says, “to make sure we're giving readers 
the accurate information they need without 
inundating them with boring details.” 
Dishing the dirt on Hollywood celebs is 
still the tabloids’ bread and butter, and the 
Enquirer still offers up bizarre crimes, 
amazing ghost stories and the occasional 
uFo tale. Nonetheless, Coz sees it as an 
honorable calling. “There’s a $2 billion 
celebrity-publicity machine out there that 
wants to tell you that Tom Cruise is 6 ft. 5 
or that someone else is a supermom and a 
heroine to women everywhere,” he says. 
“Our role is to get to the truth of what these 
people who become icons are really like.” 
The tabloids often do it by paying for 
information, something mainstream jour 
nalists frown on. But legwork is almost as 
important. “I knew the Bruno Magli shoe 
pictures were out there,” says Coz, “and we 
spent months trying to get them.” David 
Margolick, who covered the Simpson trial 
for the New York Times, later wrote that 
the Enquirer “probably shaped public 
perceptions of the case more than any oth- 
er publication.” Adds Coz, with typical 
tabloid hyperbole: “Every single network, 
every single magazine in America has gone 
more celebrity. That’s the Enquirer's influ- 
ence, whether you like it or don’t like it.” & 
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CONSERVATIVE AGITATOR 


f conservative thinkers like Bill 
Bennett and Paul Weyrich are 
the brainpower behind the 
. resurgent American right, the 
horsepower comes from Richard Mellon 
Scaife. For close to four decades, the 64- 
year-old Pennsylvanian has used his mil 
lions to back anti-liberal ideas and their pro- 
ponents. He is believed by the left to be the 
bogeyman behind virtually every seemingly 
nefarious action by the right. Most recently, 
he has been linked to Kenneth Starr, the 
Whitewater independent counsel who an- 
nounced he was accepting a double dean- 
ship at Pepperdine University’s law and 
public policy schools. Scaife, it turned out, 
had given a $1.1 million grant to the new 
public policy school. As Clintonites weave 
dark scenarios, a Scaife spokesman says the 
millionaire has never had a conversation 
with Starr. Still, the school’s small board of 
academic advisers that helped pick Starr is 
laced with people employed by think tanks 
run with the help of Scaife money. 

The reclusive heir to a chunk of the Mel- 
lon fortune—Forbes says he is worth about 
$870 million—Scaife has decidedly mixed 
feelings about his ancestry and has ceased 
using his middle name. He controls the 
Sarah Scaife Foundation and the Carthage 
Foundation, which help subsidize rabidly 





anti-Clinton magazines as well as conserva 
tive social-policy projects. “We work in the 
world of ideas,” says Richard Larry, presi- 
dent of the Sarah Scaife Foundation. “A 
success for us is when the ideas of one of the 


groups or individuals we're working with 
become part of the public policy debate.” 
And if Scaife can take a nick out of Clinton’s 
reputation along the way, so be it. a 












remain a supercapitalist,” pro- 
claims billionaire _ financier 
George Soros, clearing up con- 
asters fusion on a matter that should 
go without saying. After all, he did build 
much of an estimated $2.5 billion fortune 
speculating in world currency markets. 
These days Soros has been winning head- 
lines for giving away money, not making it. 
His $350 million in gifts last year made him 
the nation’s leading philanthropist. And he 
has been stirring controversy by directing 
his dollars to an array of hot-button political 
causes tied to his personal ideal of an “open 
society” and by writing an iconoclastic cri- 
tique of free-market capitalism. 

Soros, 66, has an indisputable Midas 
touch. His years of shrewd market playing 
may have reached a high-water mark in 
1992, when he placed a high-stakes bet 
against the British pound and earned an es- 
timated $1 billion for his Quantum Fund- 
and the nickname “the man who broke the 
Bank of England.” Meanwhile the Jewish, 
Hungarian-born Soros, who has lived under 
both Nazis and communists, was giving 
away millions in Eastern Europe. His Open 
Society Fund backed the dissidents of 
Czechoslovakia’s Charter 77 and Poland’s 
Solidarity, helping to topple totalitarian re- 
gimes in those countries. It has spent hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars more trying to 
nourish democratic practices and the rule of 
law throughout the former Soviet bloc. 

Although he remains a generous force 
in that region, Soros, a naturalized Ameri- 
can citizen, has begun directing much of 
his charity to this country. In a lengthy es- 
say in the Atlantic Monthly earlier this 
year, Soros wrote that laissez-faire capital- 
ism has got so out of hand that the “main 
enemy of the open society is no longer the 
communist but the capitalist threat.” He 
contends that the “cult of success has re- 
placed a belief in principles” and that “so- 
ciety has lost its anchor.” 

As he has shifted his giving homeward, 
Soros has kept his concept of the open soci- 
ety firmly in mind: $1 million to help pass 
initiatives in California and Arizona last year 
that legalized the medicinal use of marijua- 
na (“I firmly believe the war on drugs is 
doing more harm to our society than drug 
abuse itself,” he says); $15 million for “Proj- 
ect on Death in America,” a program aimed 


at a more humane and realistic treatment of 
the terminally ill; $50 million for a fund to 
help legal immigrants; $12 million to im- 
prove math education in the inner cities and 
rural areas. 

To detractors, Soros is at best confused 
in his economic analyses, at worst a Benedict 
Arnold to the system that made him rich. 
Steve Hanke, a Johns Hopkins economics 
professor, considers Soros one of the best 
hedge-fund managers in history but dis- 
misses his essay as “muddled theorizing.” 
Soros is undeterred. “A lot of people wrote 
articles about the piece in the Atlantic, but I 
am not sure too many people read it,” he 
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says. The way to keep America a free mar- 
ket, he insists, is to protect it from the ex- 
cesses of free-market ideology. In his view, 
no ideology is infallible. 

Unlike the tycoons of an earlier day, 
Soros does not want his foundations to live on 
after him. “They should not be endowed 
with the money of a dead man who cannot 
exercise critical judgment,” he explains in 
his book Soros on Soros. Until then, his high- 
ly personalized philanthropy seems des- 
tined to play an important role in American 
life. In sheer dollars, he is more committed 
than almost anyone else to putting his mon- 
ey where his mouth is. co) 
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Harvey 
Weinstein 


MOVIE MOGUI 


or the Hollywood estab 
lishment, Oscar night was 
a wake. But for Harvey 
Weinstein, 45, and his 
brother Bob, 42, co-chairmen of Miramax 
Films, it felt like a double Bar Mitzvah with 
a billion TV guests. The English Patient, the 
rapturous epic that Miramax sponsored after 
20th Century Fox chickened out, won nine 
statuettes. In all, Miramax copped 12 Oscars, 
a feat not achieved since 1939, when MGM 
had Gone With the Wind 
You needn't cry for Fox: just one of its 
films, Independence Day, earned more at 
the domestic box office than Miramax’s en- 
tire 1996 slate. But, as Harvey says, “The 
special effects in Miramax movies are 
words.” With their fondness for smart 
scripts and challenging images, these two 
guys from Queens, New York—scrounging 





and hustling in true silent-movie-mogul 
tradition—proved that you didn’t need a 
bloated budget if you had the savviest taste 
in the business. Harvey turned oddball 
films into hits: The Crying Game, Like Wa- 
ter for Chocolate, Pulp Fiction. Bob, who 
runs Miramax’s Dimension subsidiary, took 
a scare story called Scream and coaxed it to 
an $80 million gross. 

Independent filmmakers are of many 
minds about Miramax; they gather in bars 
at Cannes and Sundance to tell “Harvey 
stories,” as if they were campfire kids and 
he were God, Godot or Gotti. Jurors at a re- 
cent festival are said to have denied a prize 
to a favored film simply because it bore the 
Miramax label. Some producers have 
charged that the Weinsteins don’t rush to 
pay their bills (to which a Tinseltown titan 
shrugs and says, “Aaah, nobody pays”) 

But even these producers don’t ques- 
tion the Weinsteins’ drive, intelligence and 
enlightened movie mania. Few would de- 
bate Harvey's boast that “we've taken films 
out of the art-house ghetto and brought 
quirky new sensibilities to mass America.” 
Fewer still quibble over whether Miramax 
owned by Disney, is truly an independent 
outfit. In terms of quality, the big studios 
are releasing almost nothing but minor 
films. For discerning moviegoers, Miramax 
is the major. And Harvey is the general. & 
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Chris Carter 


CREATOR, THE X-FILES 


Oo every generation 
there is a televisionary 
First, Rod Serling en 
folded a still innocent 
America in The Twilight Zone; then Gene 
Roddenberry launched the country, dis- 
guised as the multicultural Enterprise, ona 
voyage in Star Trek; David Lynch led audi- 
ences away from cosmopolis and back to 
the suddenly unfamiliar heartland of Twin 
Peaks. Today's seer is Chris Carter, 39, cre- 
ator of The X-Files, a show that takes Amer 
ica’s obsession with the occult and cover- 
ups, with truths impossible to ignore but 
too terrible to be told, and transforms that 
paranoia into a compelling amalgam of 
hipness and horror—proving it possible to 
be both cool and unnerved 
The saga of two FBI agents skulking 
along the fringes of the paranormal, The X- 
Files sparked a genre renaissance (includ- 
ing Profiler and Carter’s own Millennium) 
and spawned a legion of young, wild-eyed 
followers as fanatical as the older army of 


“What I’ve attempted 


Trekkies. Why does X mark the files and 
the generation? “Clearly, there’s a wide 
spread belief that there are secrets that 
can explain an otherwise unfathomable 
world 
ciology at New York University. And with 
the approach of the millennium, he says 


says Todd Gitlin, a professor of so- 


“the odds sure go up” for paranoia 

Carter is wary of claiming to reinvent 
the form. He feels he’s just pumping his love 
of truth-seeking movies like All the Presi- 
dent's Men and The Silence of the Lambs 
into a medium that he feels has lacked a 
good frightfest since the mid-70s, “What 
I've attempted to do was scare you in a smart 
way that makes you think and question,” he 
says. “If you just put on special effects, you're 
not storytelling, you're pandering.” 

A TV series can’t go too far wrong with 
killer cockroaches and sinister feds with 
nicknames like “Cancer Man.” Yet the 
show’s biggest draws remain the sly, sexy 
agents Mulder and Scully, who represent 
the true believer and the skeptic. Their inter- 
twined quests mirror the popular thirst for 
certainty as well as the hope that “the truth 
is out there,” even if it is way, way out. a 
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Are you sitting on assets that 
could be making money? Do 
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FASHION ARBITER 





he Gap is an illusion. It 
appears to be the quintes- 
sential place to shop for 
the basics, for the kids, for 
Mom and Dad, for Grandma, for Cousin 
Beatrice and Uncle Dennis. It’s jeans, 
khakis, socks, T shirts. And then, suddenly, 
there on the counter is a neon jacket or, by 
the stacks of blue and black jeans, a proper 
pair of homeboy overalls. A pea coat at the 
store last season was redolent of high-fash- 
ion stylishness—but priced to sell to cus- 
tomers for whom Bergdorf’ is as chilly and 
distant as Milan. Slowly, delicately, the Gap 
has ceased to be simply the jeans shop it 
started out as in 1969. Now it is the place for 
Americans to pick up clothes that are both 
timeless and timely. 
Much of the credit for this infiltration 


of the American wardrobe goes to Lisa 
Schultz, 42, the San Francisco-based com- 
pany’s executive vice president for product 
design, who has overseen dozens of collec- 
tions in the past decade (the Gap changes 
store offerings every six to eight weeks). 
Operating out of New York City, she and 
her team of 80 product developers and 
designers look for inspiration and ideas 
everywhere—in magazines, at flea mar- 
kets, on street corners—before deciding 
what concepts will work for the season and 
the Gap. Schultz, who got her start with 
Calvin Klein and Ralph Lauren, guides the 
process. “My responsibility is to say, “This 
knit pant and this woven pant overlap. This 
one goes. This is a better piece.’ I have good 
eyes.” This summer, Gap customers will 
find a seasonal “explosion of blue and lots 
of white,” says Schultz, “pools and sea and 
summer; white, white, white.” 

Schultz’s talent for mixing and match- 
ing accounts for a lot of the Gap’s contem- 
poraneity—and success. Net sales hit $5.28 
billion last year, a 20% increase over 1995. 
Says Schultz: “We’re always looking over 
our shoulder, checking the competition, 
making sure that we're ‘there.’” Right now, 
where she is, America shops. = 
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Paul Romer 


ECONOMIST 


ow do you weigh 

the economic bene- 

fit of the thoughts 

in Bill Gates’ head? 
The sand on a beach can be measured, but 
how do you calibrate the value of the idea 
that turned those silica grains into silicon 
microchips? Though they sound like ques- 
tions from a Mensa parlor game, they're 
actually from the work of economist Paul 
Romer, and his answers may just revolu- 
tionize the study of economics. 

A sage for the silicon age, Romer is up- 
grading the dismal science to keep pace 
with the digital revolution. Economists have 
long known that when growth goes up, so do 
salaries, employment and standards of liv- 
ing. What has changed, argues Romer, is the 
long-term causes that make all those good 
things happen. The economic model of the 
smokestack age says labor and capital (in- 
puts) are the only two ingredients that can 
increase production (outputs). Thus a com- 
pany can either hire more people to crank 
out the widgets, or spend money to increase 
the efficiency of a plant to move product out 
the door at a lower cost. Romer, 41, argues 
that technology—which can simply mean a 
new “idea” for doing some- 
thing—is not a mysterious 
outside force, as economists 
thought in the past, but an in- 
ternal one that can be culti- 
vated to increase growth. 
“The emerging economy is 
based on ideas more than ob- 
jects,” instructs Romer. De- 
velop a new way to design a 
microchip, and you can 
process twice the informa- 
tion in half the time. 

For his work in this field 
of “new-growth theory,” the 
Stanford economist — has 
been called “the most influ- 
ential theorist of the 1980s” 
by the equally prominent 
M.L.T. economist Paul Krug- 
man. Listen to a venture 
capitalist talk about invest- 
ing in “knowledge indus- 
tries” and promoting “idea- 
driven growth,” and you 
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hear Romer’s work speaking. Luminaries 
like management guru Peter Drucker 
speculate about Romer’s chances of win- 
ning the Nobel Prize for Economics the 
way sportscasters handicap a fleet-footed 
freshman’s chances of grabbing the Heis- 
man Trophy 

Having challenged the way economists 
view the world, Romer is eager to work on 
the public, to trade in his gangly equations 
for accessible metaphors. What role does 
government play in promoting the efficient 
allocation of ideas? he asks. (Perhaps he 
should ask his father, Colorado Governor 
Roy Romer.) What do companies 
play? Skeptics say that only by finding 
workable answers that generate the robust 
growth his theory promises will Romer live 


role 


up to his advance Nobel billing. 
Conservatives wave his work to argue 
for nixing the capital-gains tax, and liberals 
say he is really calling for more “invest- 
ment” by government. Speaking for him- 
self, Romer dumps on the liberal spending 


gambits and, to conservative grumbles of 
“Stalinism,” allows that gains may accrue 
from collective activity. Says Romer: “I’m 
quite happy to offend everyone.” & 





Bonnie 
Campbell 


LAW ENFORCER 


i ne vicim at a time 
One police officer at a 
time. One community 
at a time. Stumping In 

the manner of an itinerant preacher, Bonnie 

Campbell is the force behind a grass-roots 

shift in the way Americans view the vic- 

tims—and perhaps more important, the per 
petrators—of crimes against women. Direc- 
tor of the Violence Against Women office at 
the Justice Department, she is the first per- 
son ever to occupy her bully pulpit, hand- 
picked by the President in 1994 to focus on 
one of his pet concerns. It is Campbell who 
applies gentle pressure on Clinton to keep 
telling the world how his stepfather hit his 
mother, and Campbell who, by traveling 
around the country and speaking to small 
town sheriffs and big-city D.A.s, is making 
sure the words domestic violence remain 
part of the national conversation. 

It is not so much what she says, though, 
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as how she listens that makes Campbell so 


effective. With gracious self-assurance, she 
unlikely 


troopers and rape victims, prosecutors and 


forms alliances between state 
hot-line operators. Then she returns to 
Washington to work with the feds to help 
put teeth into new laws in the Violence 
Against Women Act, like the one prohibit 
ing people who violate restraining orders 
from carrying firearms. As part of the 1994 
Crime Act 


divvy up among the states over six years 


she has some $1.6 billion to 


money that puts beds in shelters and spe- 
cially trained community police officers on 
And amazingly Campbell then 
out of the Attorney Gen 
eral’s office behind her, to help recipients 


the streets 


stops by, all the ¢ 


find ways to spend the money effectively 
She preaches, then makes sure the conver 
sion goes smoothly 

Campbell, 49 
rock-solid credibility of having been both a 


brings to her job the 





prosecutor and, during her successful 1990 
campaign for lowa attorney general, the vic 

tim of a stalker—which led her to write one 
of the nation’s first stalking laws. She has a 
darker personal motivation as well: in 1975 
her half brother Steven Pierce was sent to 
prison for life for the brutal rape and mur- 
der of a teenage girl in upstate New York 
Campbell is haunted by this crime. “I have 
some sense that I should try to make 
amends in some small way,” she says. She is 
doing more than that, one step at a time. "S 
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Babyface 
Edmonds 


POP MUSICIAN 


ou don’t have to listen to 
one of his songs to get a 
feel for what Kenneth 
(“Babyface”) Edmonds is 
about. That nickname says it all: Babyface. 
Think smooth. Think innocent. Think 
everything that today’s often raucous pop 
music usually isn’t, and you'll have Baby- 
face. He is yin to gangsta rap’s yang; his 


music champions a return to romance, to | 
candlelight dinners and kissing in the rain. | 


And when big stars are looking for big hits, 
they turn to Babyface: he’s collaborated 
on songs with Mariah Carey, Madonna, 
Michael Jackson, Whitney Houston and 
Eric Clapton. Even the Rolling Stones have 
enlisted him to work on their forthcoming 
album. All told, Babyface, 39, has produced 
16 No. lL hits. Now he is trying to branch out 
into the movies, producing Soul Food, star- 
ring Vanessa Williams, Nia Long and Vivi- 
ca A. Fox. Says Quincy Jones, a legendary 
producer himself: “I can’t really rank 
Babyface because Babyface is by himself. 
There is no competition.” 

The Babyface sound is all over the ra- 
dio. At any given time there are usually 
about half a dozen songs on the charts that 
are either written by him, produced by 
him, performed by him or all three. His 
record label, LaFace, features such multi- 
platinum acts as Toni Braxton and the 
singing trio TLC. Edmonds’ music, typical- 
ly, is pop R. and B., soft focused, unassum- 
ing, with the kind of shamelessly affable 
melodies that win you over but make you 
feel a bit guilty for loving them so much. 

A little Babyface does go a long way. 
His songs are like speeches at a political 
convention: designed to offend no one. So 
critics ask, Where’s the soul in his soul? 
He knows the rules: soft sells, and bland is 
big, but risk taking wins real respect. 
Edmonds says he is intent on deepening 
his musical work, looking to innovators 
and consciousness raisers like Stevie 
Wonder for inspiration, (Edmonds’ last 
album, The Day, featured a song about 
domestic violence; it was a duet with 
Wonder.) Could true Wonderdom be in 
his future? Says Edmonds: “I’m young, 
and I’ve still got a ways to go before I get 
there, and I want to get there.” a 








Dilbert 


WORKING-CLASS HERO 


t’sa bird. It’sa plane. It’s ... well, 
it’s not Superman. It’s Dilbert, 
tie awry, hapless and victim- 
ized, soaring just as high in the 
popular imagination as the Man of Steel. 
Not only does Dilbert appear in 1,550 pa- 
pers in 17 languages and 39 countries, with 
a daily readership of 150 million, he is also 
the diffident star of six best sellers (sharing 
one, though, with his Machiavellian side- 
kick Dogbert), and his pathetic, cubicle- 
bound existence may soon become a live- 
action series on the Fox Network this fall. 
Asked whether he has been surprised by 
the strip’s success, Dilbert’s creator, Scott 
Adams, 39, calmly replies, “No.” And then 
he breaks out in manic laughter. After re- 
gaining his composure, he says, “I am as 
surprised as anybody that it succeeded in 
the exact way that it has succeeded. But 
still, the irrationally optimistic answer is 
that I always expect everything I do to 
change the world, not just because there’s 
something special about me but because 
everything in the world was changed by 
one person, if you think about it. You’d be 
hard pressed to think of an example of any- 
thing that didn’t start with one person.” 
And that may just be the secret to Dil- 
bert’s influence. In that surreal purgatory 
where he wages a guerrilla war for survival 
against stapler misfirings and all-power- 
ful, learning-impaired managers, Dilbert 
somehow believes he might just be able to 
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start changing things—even if he doesn’t 
really alter his work situation in the strip. 
Nevertheless, we are rooting for him be- 


| cause he is our mouthpiece for the lessons 





we have accumulated—but are too afraid to 
express—in our effort to avoid cubicular 
homicide. With backhanded assistance 
from his Dogbert, Dilbert has accumulat- 
ed aphorisms that liberate simply because 
they capture the existing irrationality. For 
example, “The purpose of analysis is to 
avoid making hard decisions. Therefore, 
there can never be too much analysis”; “All 
rumors are true—especially if your boss 
denies them”; and, of course, “Your boss 
reached his/her position by being politi- 
cally astute. Don’t turn your back.” 

It isn’t surprising that Dilbert’s fans 
respond in equally subversive ways. The 
strip is photocopied, pinned up, down- 
loaded and faxed thousands of times daily. 
Adams receives a constant stream of E-mail 
suggestions from real life. “Throughout 
history, there have 
always been times 
when it’s very clear 
that the managers 
have all the power 
and the workers have 
none,” Adams says. 
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“Through Dilbert, I S 
would think the bal- - 
ance of power has 
slightly changed.” 
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Rosie 
O’Donnell 


CHEERLEADER 





es, there are loftier, more 
laudable show-business 
goals than becoming the 
Merv Griffin of one’s gen- 
eration, but thankfully Rosie O'Donnell, 35, 
was not consumed by more grandiose 
dreams. As a TV addict growing up in Com- 
mack, New York, she fell in love with the 
ingratiating style of talk-show hosts like 
Griffin and Mike Douglas. Rather than focus 
on her film career, the comedian last year 
decided to return daytime TV, then the un- 
seemliest segment of popular culture, to a 
more civil time, when talk-show guests 
were appealing and unscarred, identified 
on air by name rather than transgression 
(“Slept with boyfriend’s mechanic”). 

“I tried to make a show that an eight- 
year-old kid could watch with his mother 
and grandma that would entertain every- 
one,” says O'Donnell, who is a single mom 
with an adopted.son Parker, 18 months. And 
that she has done. Since its debut last sum- 
mer, the Rosie O'Donnell Show, broadcast all 
over the country and contracted to run at 
least until the year 2001, has become the sec- 





ond-highest-rated daytime talk show on TV A d Wi il eled to South America to study medicinal 
behind Oprah’s. In Los Angeles, Rosie has nh Tew el flora. “Local healers were using these 
even been known to beat the grande dame. | "*"*"*"***"***"*" "tert ertetteeees marvelous plants,” he says, “and estab- 


But has Oprah ever managed to get Hillary | ALTERNATIVE-MEDICINE GURU lished medicine had never even heard of 
Clinton to belt out a tune from Bye Bye many of them.” 
Birdie? If Rosie has a formula it is “Love thy Weil began preaching the word of al- 


neighbor to the right.” And unlike Jay Leno, ternative medicine (though downplaying 

who also works overtime at being nice, Rosie his pot position of old). Now that word has 

has an unmatched gift for conveying rever- been heard. Spontaneous Healing, pub- 

ence without ever seeming awkward. lished in 1995, has sold more than a million 

n the war-torn world of modern | copies, and his latest book, 8 Weeks to Op- 

B B B * d Py) medicine, one of the most heat- | timum Health, has become a best seller as 

) ye ye wate! ed but overlooked battles has | well. Two pss programs featuring Weil 
raged between advocates of tra- | drew record audiences. 

She also has a gift for marketing. In Oc- | ditional science and of alternative healing. The extraordinary thing about Weil’s 


tober she handed out 200 Tickle Me Elmo | Into the breach comes Andrew Weil, 55, a | medical gospel—a liturgy of nutrition and 

dolls to members of her studio audience; the | physician and author who is fast emerging | life-style tips—is its ordinariness. That has 

toy became the hottest commodity last | asa family doctor to America. Onlyaphysi- | not stopped some doctors from arguing 
> Christmas. When Scope jokingly named her | cian who trained in medicine’s main- | that woefully little science documents the 
8 America’s least kissable celebrity, she en- | stream could credibly question its meth- | value of much that he prescribes. Weil re- 
+ dorsed Listerine. Since March, Listerine has | ods. And Weil studied in the most | sponds with an olive branch. “Mainstream 
= donated $1,000 to charity every time Rosie is | mainstream place possible: Harvard Med- | medicine handles some things quite well- 
bussed on air. Her children’s foundation has | ical School. particularly emergencies,” he says. “But 
= chalked up more than $350,000. While there, Weil conducted some of | when it comes to helping the body stay 
Rosie hasn’t killed off all the smutty talk | the earliest lab studies of marijuana and | healthy, alternative methods are the way I 
2 shows just yet. But when was the last time | concluded that there are no bad plants, | go.” For better or worse, many Americans 
> anyone uttered the name Ricki Lake? | just inexperienced users, Later he trav- | are going with him. a 
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Your people are your greatest 
asset. Getting them to work 
together better isnt just more 
efficient. Its more profitable. 

But where do you begin? (al! 
IBM. Using the IBM Global 
Network” and Lotus Notes 
weve helped many companies 
erase time differences and 
make sure every office has up- 
to-the-minute information. By 
maximizing their investments. 
we've helped them tighten 
vital business processes by 
days or even weeks. 

That's the real power of an IBM 
Internet solution, a unique 
combination of technology, 
professional services and know- 
how that’s changing the way a 
lot of companies do business. 

Find out how the Internet can 
help your company work 
more productively. \isit our 
Website at www.ibm.com/ 
internetsolutions or call us at 
1 800 IBM-7080, ext. NCO3. 


to enroll in our free seminar. 
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he business proposition 
behind the glitzy, star- 
studded _theme-restau- 
rant empire of Robert 
Earl is simple and unadorned. “For 15 
bucks a head we take people out of reality,” 
he says. That’s a deal diners find com- 
pelling. Why else would they wait in line for 
a seat at Planet Hollywood or the Official 
All Star Cafe? After all, the closest most or- 
dinary folk are going to get to celebrityland 
is to have a beer with the replica of Arnold 
Schwarzenegger as the Terminator or 
share a burger with one of Andre Agassi’s 
tennis racquets, neither of which adds 
much to the conversation. 

But that is close enough, as Earl, 45, has 
discovered to his considerable gain. Planet 
Hollywood is part of a new way of dining, 
called eatertainment, that he developed 
into an industry. Earl was already an expe- 
rienced dinner-theater operator when he 
bought into one of the two Hard Rock Café 
companies in 1988. In expanding the chain 
from seven to 22 units, he began to under- 
stand the huge attraction that a restaurant 


MEDICAL ESSAYIST 


t pays to listen to Dr. Marcia An- 

gell. In 1992, as the Food and 

Drug Administration began ban- 

ning silicone breast implants, 

Angell, the executive editor of the New 

England Journal of Medicine, argued that 

it wouldn’t have hurt to withhold judgment 

a little longer, certainly until comprehen- 

sive studies on their danger were complet- 

ed. Besides, the implants had been on the 

market more than 30 years and had been 
placed in more than 1 million women. 

The Fpa did not wait. It enacted its ban, 

and as a result, thousands of women pan- 

icked, leading to a haggle of personal-injury 

lawsuits. By 1994, however, a series of scien- 

tific studies began showing no long-term side 
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with “all the whistles and bells”—not to 
mention a souvenir stand to sell T shirts, 
jackets, sunglasses and golf balls—could be- 
come. Other theme eateries that took a 
menu page from Planet Hollywood include 
Motown Cafe, Harley Davidson Cafe, Rain 
Forest Cafe, and Dive! No wonder: last year 
Planet Hollywood sold shares on the stock 
market that made Earl's roughly 25% own- 
ership worth about $400 million. The com- 
pany had sales of $373 million and profits of 
$48 million. 

Planet Hollywood expanded the theme 
idea to jocks with the Official All Star Cafe, 









and it will soon make a 
foray into a music restau- 
rant. Also planned: Chefs 
of the World and an 
eatery based on Marvel 
comic-book heroes. Says 
Earl: “I’ve always felt that 
movies and sport and 
music transcend every 
barrier. We take them to 
the people.” This year 
Earl will take his restau- 
rants to such locations as 
Cairo, Prague, Dublin, 
and Rio. He’s also ex- 
panding the brands to 
casinos and hotels. 

Earl never travels to 
an opening without a ret- 
inue of movie stars or star 
athletes, who own just 
under 20% of the compa- 
ny. Bruce Willis and Demi Moore were 
early investors. (Hollywood producer 
Keith Barish brought Earl the idea for the 
restaurant.) Earl figured, correctly, that if 
the stars had a piece of the action, they'd be 
motivated to make appearances. Official 
All Star Cafe’s newest athlete-partner is 
fellow TIME 25er Tiger Woods, a neighbor 
of Earl’s in Orlando, Florida, not to men- 
tion a potential golf partner. 

Once, Earl thought he had the second 
best job in the world, behind Disney boss 
Michael Eisner. Now, says Earl, “I’m not 
jealous of anyone else.” = 
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effects. Based on those studies, a ruling by 
a federal judge last year said that plaintiffs’ at- 
torneys in a class action could not introduce 
evidence or testimony that said implants 
cause disease. Angell’s 1996 book about the 
implant controversy, Science on Trial, be- 
came an instant classic on junk science. 
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She is not the most powerful person at 
the Journal—that distinction belongs to her 
boss, Dr. Jerome Kassirer, the editor in 
chief. But as executive editor, Angell, 57, is 
responsible for selecting and shaping the 
Journal’s “Sounding Board” pieces and 
“Special Articles”—items that direct the at- 
tention of 230,000 well-placed subscribers 
in the medical community to particular 
points of view about complex scientific and 
social issues. It is an influence that reaches 
far beyond her position at the Journal. 
Trained as both an internist and a patholo- 
gist, Angell displays a carefully reasoned 
style in her editorials that has made her a fa- 
vorite among physicians and journalists. 
Her editorials have championed everything 
from the Canadian-style single-payer 
health-care system to more aggressive pain 
management. In an especially poignant ed- 
itorial on physician-assisted suicide in Jan- 
uary, she told the story of how her termi- 
nally ill father killed himself rather than be 
admitted to a hospital for treatment. She 
says, “Illness and death are not optional. 
Patients have a right to determine how they 
approach them.” rT] 
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Michael Price 







ere it not for the 
fact that he’s 
filthy rich and 
more than a lit- 
tle arrogant, Michael Price could be a pop- 
ulist hero. In the 1980s, rapacious raiders 
such as T. Boone Pickens and Carl Icahn at- 
tacked underperforming companies mostly 
for their own short-term gain. Price, 45, is a 
new kind of raider, a mutual-fund manager 
with a long-term strategy who leads the 
charge on behalf of Mutual Series, a $21 bil- 
lion group of funds he runs out of Short 
Hills, New Jersey. Price sold his company, 
Heine Securities, to Franklin Resources for 
$850 million last year but stayed on to man- 
age the funds. The Mutual Shares flagship 
fund has ranked in the top 10% of peer 
funds over the past 10 years. 

When Price wars, targeted companies 
seldom escape his wrath. Typically, he will 
buy a big stake in a laggard company and de- 
mand a meeting with management. If he 
fails to get satisfaction, he'll announce his 
displeasure publicly. That’s when the sharks 
begin circling. He owns 5.5% of publisher 
Dow Jones and is pushing for change. 
“We've done some things that peo- 

ple have noticed,” Price says. 
Indeed, in 1995 Price almost 
single-handedly forced a 
merger of Chase Man- 
hattan and Chemical 
Bank. He spotted a 
sleepy stock, Chase, 
that he believed was 
severely undervalued. 
Buying more than 6%, 
he used his position to 
demand a fix. The $10 
billion deal generated 

more than $500 mil- 

lion in stock gains 

for Price’s funds and 
secured his place as a 
Wall Street _ player. 
Last year he was be- 
hind the hiring of 
Al (“Chainsaw”) Dun- 
lap as CEO of Sun- 
beam. The stock has 
nearly tripled. As 
some ex-CEOs have 
learned, don’t bet 

against him. a 


































voluntary help Ameri- 
cans, especially  cor- 
porations, donate to 
combatting poverty and 
other social ills, particu- 
larly those affecting 
children Later this 

















month he kicks off its big 
opening ceremony in 
Philadelphia, in the com 
pany of all the living 






































Presidents (save for 
Ronald Reagan, who will 
be represented by his 
wife Nancy). 

The goal is concrete 
actions that will measur- 
ably help at least 2 mil- 
lion people by the end of 
the century, such as 


















































olls say he’s the favorite of 
Republicans for the White 
House in 2000 and would 
. beat Al Gore, the Demo- 
crats’ toughest contender, 49% to 35%. In 
Washington that kind of potential power 
always means outsize influence, and Col- 
in Powell has it in abundance. It seems 
only to enhance his stature that the for- 
mer Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
leads a fairly private life and maintains a 
skillful neutrality about someday seeking 
the highest office to which mere politi- 
cians are hormonally drawn. 

He has been wrestling in retirement 
with how to turn his supercelebrity into 
something substantial, and has rejected 
offers to run big companies and founda- 
tions. Instead he has become general 
chairman of the Presidents’ Summit for 
America’s Future, a kind of Points of Light 
program on steroids, It aims to boost the 
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getting companies to 
supply money or people 
for community _ pro- 
grams. Already, Honey- 
well has promised to re- 
cruit 4,000 volunteers to 
build low-income hous- 
ing and an additional 
8,000 employees to men- 
tor at-risk kids from ages 
10 to 18; Pfizer will do 
nate $5 million in medi- 
cine to poor children and 
provide access to health care. When a firm 
signs up, “we're going to call its program a 
‘promise,” says Powell. “That’s a word 
with tug—not like ‘commit- 
ment,’ which is something bureaucratic.” 

When even Bill Clinton is saying the 
era of Big Government is over and is 
pushing a complex partnership among 
different levels of government and pri- 
vate enterprise to fix the schools and find 
jobs for welfare recipients, it’s a perfect 
moment for Powell, 60, to lend his self- 
made reputation to making volunteerism 
cool. He doesn’t have to develop elabo- 
rate social policy either, at which he 
showed no great skill in his near run for 
the presidency, just inveigle CEOs and 
community groups to cough up more 
programs, cheer good results and keep 
count. He says simply, “I have arrived at 
the point in my life where I am trying to 
use what I have been given by my nation 
to help the nation.” Powell is not 
humble, but he is unaffected, wholly 
comfortable in his own skin. “I try to be 
the same person I was yesterday,” he 
says. That may be the most enduring 
source of his popular appeal—and one 
reason why average won't 
cynically view the summit 
launching pad for a presidential run three 
years hence. is 
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hen Robert Ru- 
bin talks, every- 
one, especially 
the President, 
listens. Thanks partly to the departure of 
strong personalities like Leon Panetta and 
Dick Morris, Rubin has grown even more 
influential this year, dispensing advice on 
topics ranging from trade to urban renew- 
al. “Rubin has earned his influence with a 
very reflective decision-making style that 
has produced success after success in very 
tough situations,” says Gene Sperling, head 
of the National Economic Council. 

Rubin’s comportment undoubtedly 
helps. He exudes the calm, deliberate air of 
the polished investment banker he once 
was (he co-managed Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
for six years). As chairman of the National 
Economic Council during Clinton’s first 
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term, he persuaded the President that if 
deficit reduction was made a top priority, 
inflation and interest rates would drop, set- 
ting the stage for an economic boom. The 
strategy worked, and Rubin won the Trea- 
sury job when Lloyd Bentsen stepped down 
in 1994. Rubin also masterminded the polit- 
ically risky $13.5 billion emergency bailout 
of Mexico in 1995. The gamble paid off: 
Mexican officials announced earlier this 
year that they would repay the loan package 
in full, three years ahead of schedule. 

A centimillionaire, Rubin, 58, lives in 


Washington’s tony Jefferson Hotel during | 


the week, commuting by plane on week- 
ends to see his wife Judy, who lives in New 
York City. A bonefishing enthusiast, he 
sometimes jets off to the Bahamas for a 
day’s angling. Determined to promote fur- 
ther deficit reduction, Rubin pledges to 
push hard in the White House as well as in 
Congress to achieve a balanced budget by 
2002. To do so, Clinton will have to com- 
promise with the G.o.p. while still deliver- 
ing on campaign promises the Republicans 
oppose, such as incentives for education 
and safeguards for the environment. The 
task is a tricky one, but Rubin remains bull- 
ish. Confidently and typically prosaic, he 
says, “I expect it will be done.” a 
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Trent Reznor 


INDUSTRIAL ROCKER 


rent Reznor is the 
anti-Bon Jovi. He is the 
lord of Industrial, an 
electronic-music form 
that with its tape loops and crushing drum 
machines, harks back to the dissonance of 
John Cage and sounds like capitalism col- 
lapsing. But Reznor, with his vulnerable 
vocals and accessible lyrics, led an Indus- 
trial revolution: he gave the gloomy genre 
a human heart. It’s been said that he wrote 
the first Industrial love songs. 

It is a love that the Marquis de Sade 
would have found delectable. Reznor’s 
1994 album The Downward Spiral, for ex- 
ample, was recorded in the house in which 
Charles Manson's followers murdered 
Sharon Tate in 1969. But it also features 
moments of fragility—on the hit song Hurt 
Reznor sings, “I hurt myself today/ To see 
if I still feel/ I focus on the pain/ The only 
thing that’s real.” The Downward Spiral 
sold more than 2 million copies; earlier this 
year Spin magazine named Reznor “the 
most vital artist in music.” 

Reznor, 31, records as Nine Inch Nails, 
a one-man studio act, and has a thriving 
touring career as leader of Nine Inch Nails, 
a quartet that interprets his computerized 
compositions before wild fans. He is now 
nurturing other shock rockers, such as the 
hard-core horror band Marilyn Manson. 
Reznor’s work is the stuff of nightmares for 
virtuecrats like William Bennett, but Oliv- 
er Stone drafted Reznor to write music for 
Natural Born Killers, as did David Lynch 





| for his post-noir Lost Highway. Reznor 


also provides the background music for 
Goths, a mostly Generation Y subculture of 
kids who tend to dress in black, vampire- 
like garb and obsess over death and decay. 

Reznor’s music is filthy, brutish stuff, 
oozing with aberrant sex, suicidal melan- 
choly and violent misanthropy. But to the 
depressed, his music, veering away from 
the heartless core of Industrial, proffers 
pop’s perpetual message of hope—or thera- 
peutic Schadenfreude: there is worse pain 
in the world than yours. It is a lesson as old 
as Robert Johnson’s blues. Reznor wields 
the muscular power of Industrial rock not 
with frat-boy swagger but with a brooding, 
self-deprecating intelligence. “I had no ex- 
pectations of commercial success,” he says. 
“But people ‘got it.’ That I didn’t expect.” = 





Nine Inch Nails’ message: there is worse pain than yours 
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to mean investing in new infra- 
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internetsolutions or call us at 
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MOST INFLUENTIAL 


t Ever Happened 


Some members of last year’s TIME 25 prospered, others peaked, even as 
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ROBERT REDFORD OPRAH WINFREY 
By RICHARD LACAYO 


ust last week WYNTON MARSALIS, 
musician, composer and keeper of 
the flame of jazz tradition, was 
awarded the Pulitzer Prize for 
Blood on the Fields, a three-hour, 
22-movement oratorio for orches- 
tra, ensemble and vocalists. It was 
the first jazz-based composition to 
win the Pulitzer since music was added as 
a category in 1943. The prize clinched his 
position as the man doing the most to 
bring jazz, a great art form of the 20th cen- 
tury, into the 21st. 

Well, we told you so. Last year Marsalis 
was one of TiME’s 25 Most Influential 
People. For many of the rest, the past 12 
months also bore out all expectations. For 
some others, what a difference a year 
makes. Before we sweep them all offstage— 
to keep the Influentials game intriguing, 
none were eligible for the ’97 list—we 
wanted to look at the fate of a few. 

ROBERT REDFORD was chosen last 
year because his Sundance Film Festival 
has spearheaded the rise of independently 
produced films against the ever more for- 
mulaic product of the major studios. Each 
January at Sundance, filmmakers whose 
edge hasn’t been worn smooth by Holly- 
wood meet distributors willing to take a 
chance on chancy films. (One of those is 97 
Influential Harvey Weinstein of Miramax.) 
This year’s Oscars should have been called 
the Indie 500. Four of the five Best Picture 





| was a so-so year. Harvard 
| professor WILLIAM JULIUS 


| influence the 
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FRANK GEHRY WYNTON MARSALIS PATTY STONESIFER 
nominees were independents. Two big win- | That was clouded by the report of a 


ners, Fargo and Shine, were launched at 
Sundance. 

Since last year, OPRAH WINFREY, the 
greatest force in television, has practically 
saved the alphabet. It’s simple. Oprah 
selects a title for the book-discussion club 
she launched on her show last fall. Then 
everyone in America buys it. This gives 
her the market clout of a Pentagon 
procurement officer. Architect FRANK 
GEHRY saw a long struggle culminate in a 
huge achievement. His $100 million 
Guggenheim Museum is scheduled 
to open later this year in Bilbao, 
Spain. 

For others among the 25, it 






WILSON published When Work 
Disappears: The World of 
the New Urban Poor, 
which he had 
hoped would 












debate on 
welfare reform. 
It did, but it 
was too late 

to head off a 
welfare bill 

he opposed. 
PHIL KNIGHT, 
CEO of Nike, saw 
a 77% increase in 
profits last quarter. 
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| Vietnamese-American labor activist that 
many Nike shoes are produced at plants in 

| Vietnam where the mostly female work 
force faces corporal punishment and 12-hr. 
workdays. All that for about $1.60 a day. 
Nike promised changes. 

Fortune smiled on AL GORE, who was 
re-elected Vice President. He was also a 
very successful party fund raiser, a mixed 
blessing. Gore’s see-no-evil attendance at a 
Buddhist temple donorfest and the fund- 

raising calls he made from his office 
badly compromised his forthright 
image. Worse, they led to the 
March press conference where 
Mr. Clean became Uncle Wiggly. 
Though he’s still the Democratic 
front runner for the year 2000, his 
troubles have encouraged rivals like 
Dick Gephardt and Bob Kerrey. 
When he made the 
TIME 25 last year, DICK 
MORRIS was little known 
to the public but crucial 
to the White House. In 
campaign 96 he 
“triangulated” 
Clinton into the 
political center and 
sold the idea of a 
massively expensive 
media buy that kept Dem- 
ocrats scrambling to pay the 
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to the Class of 1996? 


foot faults undid the haughty, and grunge produced a Cinderella 





bills (see above: Al Gore, problems of). But 
just as Morris emerged on the cover of 
Time and the President headed for his 
acceptance speech at the Democratic 
Convention, the supermarket tabloid Star 
pushed the plunger on the dynamite 
Morris rested upon. A paid companion told 
just how she had companioned Morris in 
his Washington hotel suite and played 
footsie with his face. Later it came to light 
that he had fathered a daughter by a 
woman in Texas, news that did nothing 

to smooth relations with his (now 
estranged) wife. Morris consoled himself 
with a $2.5 million book advance. He 
remains a much quoted political analyst, 
one gamely attempting to reach the ear of 
a President who holds him at arm’s length. 
It’s a tricky position. 

After the Million Man March on 
Washington, which got him on last year’s 
list, LOUIS FARRAKHAN trekked across the | 
Middle East and Africa. He dropped in on 
Libya’s Colonel Muammar Gaddafi, who 
promised $1 billion in support of minority 
business ventures in this country. Whether 
Gaddafi would make good was a moot 
point: U.S. sanctions against Libya blocked 
acceptance. Last year PATTY STONESIFER 
directed Microsoft's move from software 
into “content,” meaning movie-quality 
games, online publications like Slate and 
news services like MSNBC, a step that will 
change the shape of news and 
entertainment. In December she left in a 
company-wide shake-up. People who 
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PHIL KNIGHT 


think Microsoft is a teenage boy’s tree 
house say she was shaken out of the tree. 

MARTHA STEWART rearranged a lot of 
her furniture. Buying out most of her cor- 
porate partner, Time Warner, which owns 
this magazine, she took control of hers, 
Martha Stewart Living, as well as of her 
syndicated TV show of the same name. She 
switched her network appearances from 
the Today show to the cBs Morning News. 
She started a new line of products at K 
Mart. What all this means is that an en- 
counter with Martha will go on being an 
experience not so different from getting hit 
by a Mack truck full of daisies. As you peel 
yourself off the macadam, you're free to 
cry out against all that is filigreed, twice 
marinated and hand dipped. You may even 
be allowed to live. But you will know you 
have met the woman who sold colonial 
Williamsburg to Levittown. 

The most amazing journey of all was 
taken by COURTNEY LOVE. Last year she 
was still rock’s open wound. Tread- 
marked and track-marked, widow of 
Kurt Cobain and primal scream of 
the rock band Hole, she was the id 
other rockers warmed their 
instruments against. This year she’s 
Audrey Hepburn. O.K., not quite. But 
for her sizable performance in The People 


vs. Larry Flynt, in which she played Flynt’s 


formidable and doomed wife Althea, a 
druggy ex-stripper, Love won the New 
York Film Critics Circle Award as Best 
Supporting Actress. Last month the same 
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COURTNEY LOVE 


| woman who used to apply lipstick the way 





YWOAS 


LOUIS FARRAKHAN 


toddlers mash crayons was demurely | 
turned out for the Oscars in a chiffon 

Versace gown. It was the most thorough 
transformation since Eliza Doolittle met 

Henry Higgins. If Courtney does become 

the next Audrey 
Hepburn, don’t 
say we didn’t 
warn you. cs 
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| Second ina Series: Exploring the Possibilities 


Changing the way Americé 


akes its medicine. 


ext time you reach in your medicine chest, 
remember there's one headache you don't 


have anymore: medicine bottles that can shatter 


when they fall. 


In fact, today you may not find many breakable 


containers in the medicine chest. Cough 
remedies, pain relievers, eye- 

| . 
] care solutions, skin creams, 
mouth wash, vitamins — just 


about every health care product 





on your shelves 


shatter-resistant, light- 


comes in 


weight plastic packaging. 


Today's revolutionary plastics help 


prevent accidents in other ways, 


too. Tamper-evident plastic seals 
help ensure product integrity, and 
help keep 


protective closures 


medications out of the hands of young children 
But safety isn't the whole story. When it comes 
| to taking our medicine, today’s flexible, versatile 


plastics help instill a feeling of 


confidence and control. Plastic 
dosage cups help you take 
| exactly the amount of cold 


medicine you need. Bronchial 


asthma sufferers are aided in 





breathing in just the’ right 


medication with a metered-dose 


amount of 


plastic dispenser. And children’s medica 


Time tn 


tions come with plastic squeeze droppers 


that hold a pre-measured dosage 





Innovative plastic packaging also helps people 
who need to manage their health on a regular 


basis stay out of the doctor's office and do the 


monitoring 


monitoring at home. Home 


devices molded of durable, 
shatter-resistant plastics allow 
diabetics, for example, to keep 
track of their blood-sugar level 


on a daily basis, helping them 





balance the effects of food, 


exercise and medication. Other tests, too, that 
once required a trip to the doctor 
can now be self-administered in the 
privacy of your home. Home test 
kits for pregnancy, cholesterol level 
and HIV are 


readily available at 


your local pharmacy 


And products like 


plastics in 
contact lenses give us new freedom 


as well as improved vision—for 


and _ safety 


sports and for everyday living 


Designer eyeglasses, low-cost 


reading glasses and sunglasses 
all feature plastic lenses and 


frames for shatter resistance 





and light weight 


calls for 


safely, 


When the prescription 
convenience and peace of mind, today’s versatile 


plastics are just what the doctor ordered 


To learn more about plastics in home 
health care and other innovations, visit 


http://www.plasticsresource.com 






You could think of them as the sixth basic 


- 
» food group. Oh, you certainly wouldn't 


eat them, but plastic packaging does help pro- 
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help keep air out. While others let air in to 
help the food we eat stay fresher longer. 


Plastics also let you see what you're buying, 


Plastics. An Important Part 
Of Your Healthy Diet. 


tect our food in many ways. * To help lock in 
freshness, plastic wrap clings tightly to surfaces. 
To help lock out moisture, resealable containers 
provide a strong seal. And plastic wrap helps 
extend the shelf life of perishable produce, 
poultry, fish and meats. 3 To prevent spoilage 


and contamination, some varieties of plastics 


taking the mystery out of shopping. All of 
which makes them versatile, durable, light- 
weight and shatter-resistant. * To learn more, 
call the American. Plastics Council at 


1.800.777.9500 for a free booklet. Plastics. 


One part of your diet ” American 
4 Plastics 


you may never break. %-, Councile 


4 PLASTICS MAKE IT POSSIBLE™ 


Visit us at http://www.plasticsresource.com 








By ADAM COHEN MILWAUKEE 
OMETHING STARTLING HAS 
been happening every day 
at the Department of Hu- 
man Services building at 
12th and Vliet in downtown 
Milwaukee. Large num- 

bers of poor people who qualify for 

welfare grants are deciding they 
don’t want them. Under Wiscon- 
sin’s welfare reforms, new appli- 
cants are told they will need to put 
in 60 hours looking for a job before 
they can receive their first check 
and that to stay on the rolls they 
will need to perform 30 to 35 hours 
of work assignments a week. “We 
probably get an average of one or 
two people a day who stand up and 
walk out at that point, saying, ‘For- 
get it, you can keep it,’” says David 

Liners, until recently the office's su- 

pervisor. By the time all the new 

conditions are explained to them, 
almost one-third leave without sign- 
ing up for welfare at all. “Many peo- 
ple decide when they hear about all 
the strings attached that they want 
to give work another shot,” he says 

Welfare experts call it “diver- 
sion”—turning people off welfare be- 
fore they get on—and it has been 
one of the centerpieces of Wis- 
consin’s ambitious welfare reforms. 

The new rules, which include per- 

haps the toughest work require- 

ments of any state, have produced 
dramatic results. Welfare cases have 
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Wisconsin has cut its rolls by half. Many former recipi 


BERONICA GARCIA is a Wisconsin success story. With the help of the New Hope Project, a 
Milwaukee program that works with people on and off welfare and adds some incentives the state 
doesn’t, Garcia left behind two years of welfare to take a job as a receptionist at the Wisconsin 
Correctional Service. The project has seen almost 60% of its participants move into full-time jobs 


fallen more than 55% in the past 
decade, the steepest drop in the 
nation, and almost a third of the 


state’s counties have cut their rolls 
80% or more. But if Wisconsin is 
leading the nation in welfare reform, it 
has also become ground zero in a fiercely 
partisan debate over who is helped and 
who is hurt by the changes. The right- 
leaning Heritage Foundation recently is- 
sued a report titled “Wisconsin’s Welfare 
Miracle,” whose author, Robert Rec- 
tor, argues that the reforms have 
been so effective that they have 
rewritten the rules of welfare policy | 
permanently. Wisconsin’s advocates | 

for the poor, for their part, contend a 
the reforms have pushed many indi- | 
gent people, particularly children, 








At the heart of the debate is a 
central question: Where have they 
gone, the 55% of families that have 
left Wisconsin’s welfare rolls? Wel- 
fare officials say the vast majority 
are gainfully employed in the pri- 


deeper into poverty. ES 
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vate sector. Critics contend that many of 
the missing families do not have jobs and 
that a good number are ending up in home- 
less shelters. The debate thrives because 
the reforms are still in their early stages, 
and because neither side has conducted a 


NUMBER OF WELFARE CASES 
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rigorous study to find out what happens to 
families after they leave the rolls. The in- 
complete evidence at hand suggests that 
the new rules are, for the most part, a suc- 
cess, accomplishing their overall goal of 
moving poor people into the private work 
force. But the sweeping changes are 
also having a variety of unintended 
consequences, both good and bad. 

The driving force behind the re- 
forms, which are in a transitional 
phase, is a nearly universal require- 
ment that recipients work for their 
benefits. Under the new rules, wel- 
fare offices first attempt to divert ap- 
plicants by requiring them to make 
a private-sector job search, and bar- 
ring benefits to anyone who turns 
down a job. If applicants are ap- 
proved for welfare, they are required 
to earn their benefits through a work 





CAN WELFARE LAB 


* but where h 


assignment, or a “transitional” place- 
ment for those unable to perform regular 
work. Welfare checks are reduced for 
every hour missed. Mothers must go back 
to work when their youngest child is 12 
weeks old. The effect of the reforms is to 
turn welfare, once a relatively no-strings 
source of income, into a low-paying job. 
“They have put a cost onto receiving wel- 
fare,” says the Heritage Foundation’s se- 
nior welfare analyst Rector. “That makes 
welfare less desirable, and fewer people 
are taking it.” A further inducement to 
work: the new rules include a five-year 
lifetime limit on benefits. Many appli- 
cants redouble their efforts to find work 
when they learn of the limit, Liners says, 
because they want to save their five years 
of eligibility until they really need it. 
The state estimates that fully three- 
quarters of the missing caseload is now em- 


e the rest of them gone? 


FAITH KREBS had spent 20 years on welfare. Last year she got a job, but without the $800 a 
month in benefits, she was unable to pay the rent on her apartment and was evicted last October. 
She had to move son Viviano Garcia and her three other children into Hope House. Since then, Krebs 
had to leave her job to take care of her children and their ailing father; now she's back on welfare 





ployed in private jobs. While that is a soft 
number that may err on the high side, 
there is anecdotal evidence that a signifi- 
cant portion of Wisconsin's welfare families 
have indeed found work. Welfare recipi- 
ents who successfully make the transition 
to private-sector jobs are the missing faces 
of welfare reform; few want to dwell pub- 
licly on their former status. But the roster 
at the New Hope Project, a Milwaukee jobs 
program working with poor residents of 
two inner-city zip codes, is full of lives 
turned around. New Hope, which works 
with poor people on and off welfare and 
adds some incentives the state does not, 
has seen almost 60% of its participants 
move into full-time jobs. Among its proud- 
est successes are former welfare recipients 
like Beronica Garcia, who spent two years 
on the rolls before leaving for a reception- 
ist job with the Wisconsin Correctional 
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Service. “It makes me a better role 
model for my five-year-old son,” 
she says. “And I enjoy coming to 
work.” Individual welfare workers, 
like the staff in rural Marquette 
County (see box), also talk of per- 
sonally directing applicants to avail- 
able jobs rather than signing them 
up for welfare—a process made eas- 
ier by the fact that Wisconsin has an 
unemployment rate of only 3.5% 
However, many of the families 
gone from the rolls fit into dif- 
ferent profiles. Perhaps as much as 
15% of Wisconsin’s pre-reform 
welfare population were working 
in jobs they kept secret from wel- 
fare bureaucrats, says John Pawa- 
sarat, a welfare researcher at the 
University of Wisconsin at Milwau- 
kee. When work requirements be- 
gan, many probably had to leave the 
rolls because they couldn't show up 
for their new welfare work assign- 
ments while continuing at their 
unreported jobs. This is a group 
that does not fit neatly into any 
side’s account of welfare reform 
These people are committing fraud 
even if the end result for some is 
still a barely livable income, so 
welfare advocates do not like to talk 
about them. But they also cannot 
be counted as newly entering the 
: private work force. If these non- 
reporting workers were in fact 15% 
of the pre-reform rolls, they could 
account for a substantial part of the 
missing welfare caseload. 
. Other welfare recipients gone 
; from the rolls have decided to “dou- 
> ble up,” moving in with family or 
- friends, rather than work for their 
* benefits. “Many families rely on a 
quiltwork of sources of income,” says Pa- 
wasarat. “Uncle Joe might get disability, 
mother might get Social Security, someone 
else in the family might get public housing, 
child support or foster care, or have earned 
income.” Should society be encouraging 
doubling up? That’s a point of debate: crit- 
ics see it as forcing already poor families to 
scrape by with even less money, while oth- 
ers say it is a rational choice by people who 
would rather turn to their personal net- 
work for support than earn a living. But it 
is undoubtedly another fraction of the 55% 
who have left Wisconsin welfare but not 
turned up in the workplace. 

Another significant part of the reduc- 
tion in welfare payments and caseload is 
the result of “sanctions,” or penalties, for 
not meeting work requirements. A Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin study found that in a 
five-month period, on average, more than 








10% of the state welfare caseload 
was being sanctioned at any giv- 
en time. Some families that are 
sanctioned lose their benefits en- 
tirely. Welfare officials say this 
is how the system should work: 
messing up on welfare has con- 
sequences, just as it does on the 
job. “We are trying to introduce the 
real world into the welfare system, and 


part of the real world is rewards and pun- | 


ishments,” says welfare program spokes- 
man David Blaska. Supporters of the re- 
forms say that without punishment in the 
form of reduced benefits, welfare recipi- 
ents will never learn the self-determi- 
nation they need to make the most of 
themselves. 

But lawyers for the poor say sanctions, 
which can be imposed for minor violations 


like missing appointments or failing to re- | 


spond to notices, often result from the wel- 
fare system’s own mistakes and computer 
errors. Alesha Nicholson, a former welfare 
recipient who now works for an advocacy 
group called Welfare Warriors, says her 
welfare and food stamps were cut off in 
December and January when her welfare 
office could not locate her “monthly re- 
ports,” the paperwork she submitted certi- 
fying she had not earned any income that 
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GETTING OFF WELFARE 


% change in the number of AFDC 
recipients per state, 1993 to 1996 





| month. Nicholson, who was reduced to get- 


ting groceries from food pantries and feared 
being evicted, had to send her three-year- 
old daughter to stay with an aunt in Ar- 
kansas. Erroneous sanctions are so com- 
mon that Legal Action of Wisconsin is 


winning 90% of its appeals, says staff at- | 


torney Pat DeLessio. 








Even sanctions imposed ac- 
cording to the rules present the 
troubling prospect of an entire 
family’s livelihood being with- 
held because of a parent's failure 
to perform—necessary if the work 
rules are to have real teeth, per- 

haps, but undeniably harsh. Stacey 
Green, a Milwaukee mother, concedes 
that she “missed appointments” with wel- 
fare officials. And she admits that when 
she was assigned to a skills-training pro- 
gram that consisted of stacking game 
pieces into neat piles, which were then 
emptied into a bin to be stacked all over 
again, she left early because it “was a waste 
of my time.” The sanctions imposed for 
her lapses caused her to fall $300 behind 
in rent, and a disagreement with her land- 
lord over back rent put her and her three 
children in a downtown Milwaukee shel- 
ter for the homeless earlier this year. Sup- 
porters of the reforms might argue that 
Green’s difficulties taught her a much- 
needed lesson in personal responsibility. 
But even if they did, this was a lesson that 
came at a cost: along the way, Green and 
her children became homeless. The Green 
family’s experience with sanctions is a re- 
minder that even when welfare reform 
works well, it does not work painlessly. 








A BLUE-RIBBON COUNTY 


F THE WISCONSIN STATE FAIR HAD A WELFARE-CASELOAD 
uette County (pop. about 
e blue ribbon. In a state 
that is fast shedding cases, Marquette’s has been the 
steepest: down 91% in the past decade. 
handful of thinly populated counties that have got the num- 
ber of “work-qualified” households on their welfare rolls 


reduction contest, rural M 
13,000) would walk off with 


down toa notable bench- 
mark: zero. 

It isn’t that Marquette 
has no welfare cases. The 
county is 13 families away 
from that distinction. But 
for reasons ranging from 
disability to care of a 
child younger than three 
months, none of the 13 
must enter a work pro- — 
gram under the law, so 
the county can’t compel 
them to take private jobs. 
Moreover, Marquette has 
put to work—or other- 
wise deflected—all ap- 
plicants since last June. 

Local boosters attrib- 








it’s one of a 


Marquette County's welfare officials keep their caseload to a minimum 


ute Marquette’s extremely low welfare use in part to a work 
ethic that runs strong in this Norman Rockwell patch of small 
towns and farms scattered across south-central Wisconsin. 
“You know what work is at a very young age on a farm,” says 
Judi Mayer of the Montello Area Chamber of Commerce. 
But welfare professionals say a key factor is the attitude of 
the local welfare office. Marquette’s social services depart- | 
ment has, in director Kenneth Ramminger’s words, “an ex- 
pectation of work.” His staff knows the employers in the re- 
gion, and inquiries about welfare turn quickly into referrals 


— 





to local businesses that 


And there’s Rammin- 
1-2 ger himself. “He’s ex- | 

" tremely energetic in ev- 
erything he does,” says 
University of Wisconsin 
welfare expert Thomas 
Kaplan. “If he decides 
his mission is that people 
should get jobs, | imagine 
little would stand in his 
way.” Of course, with the 
work-eligible rolls down 
to zero, it may be time 
for him to find a new 
mission. —By Adam Cohen 
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A smooth ride built on a rugged 62-year heritage. 





The planet wasn’t exactly designed for comfort. Fortunately, the all-new 
Mitsubishi Montero Sport was. In fact, Open Road Magazine calls it 
“almost car-like in its civility.” An observation prompted by the Montero 
Sport's smooth-riding suspension and rock-solid construction. Add the 


roomy five-passenger cabin and abundant sound insulation, and the Ford 





Explorer and Toyota 4Runner could be in for a rough ride. Of course, 
the Montero Sport has a tough side as well. Including an available V6" 
engine, husky transmission and fully-boxed frame. Best of all, the civilized 


new Montero Sport starts at a down- 


MITSUBISHI 
MONTERO SPORT 


most comforting feature of themall. Built For Living. 


to-earth $17,815." Which may be the 


For the dealer nearest you or a free brochure, call 1-800-SSMITSU. Or visit our web site at 
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Hatching Mischief 


The Utah Senator angers G.O.P. leaders by pushing a 
health-insurance bill for kids. But, hey, it could pass 


By JAMES CARNEY WASHINGTON 





O, IT WAS NOTHING NEW LAST WEEK 
when Republican Senator Orrin 
Hatch joined forces with archliberal 
Edward Kennedy to introduce a 


piece of legislation. Hatch and Kennedy | 


have teamed up so many times in the past 
20 years that they've become the Senate's 
cliché odd couple. Nor was it shocking that 
Hatch, a conservative who led the defense 
of Clarence Thomas and is the Senate’s 
foremost advocate of a balanced-budget 


amendment, wanted to lavish taxpayer 
«money on vulnerable children. A grandfa- 
“ther 17 times over, Hatch has often cham- 
= pioned laws that expand day care and fund 
child-nutrition programs. What was sur- 
= prising is that the bill he and Kennedy cob- 
“bled together could turn out to be the only 
major piece of legislation to emerge from a 
do-little Congress this year. 
No wonder Senate majority leader Trent 
Lott was so furious. Instead of working with 
his leadership to produce a Republican pro- 
posal, Hatch devised a bipartisan bill with 
Kennedy that Republicans will be hard 
pressed to oppose. Rather than create a 
Washington-run program, the bill gives 
block grants to the states to subsidize private 










insurance for uninsured children, pays for it- 
self by raising taxes on cigarettes and then di- 
verts $10 billion of the five-year proceeds to 
cutting the deficit. “It’s good for children, it 
will reduce teenage smoking, and it will low- 
er the deficit,” Hatch says. “How can a con- 
servative argue with that?” 

Easily enough, if you’re Lott, who pub- 
licly derided the proposal as a “big-govern- 
ment program” that would never become 
law on his watch. And although Hatch 
quickly gathered seven G.O.P. co-sponsors, 
other Republicans whispered contemptu- 


ODD COUPLE 


Conservative Hatch 
and liberal Kennedy 
team up on 
children’s health 
insurance: 


WHAT WILL IT DO? 
Cover half the 
nation’s 10 million 
uninsured children 
WHAT WILL IT COST? 
$30 billion over five 
years, paid for with a 
tax on cigarettes 


WHY COULD IT PASS? 
It's pro-kids, anti- 
smoking and deficit 
friendly 


ously about what they described as his 
sanctimonious air. “Hatch is not a team 


| player,” a Senate Republican grumbled. 


In a more public backlash, the conserva- 
tive National Review recently dubbed 
Hatch a “Latter-Day Liberal,” a play on his 
Mormon religion that Hatch found offen- 
sive. As the fray mounted, one of the 
bill’s co-sponsors, Robert Bennett of Utah, 
dropped out. 

A maverick since he left his law prac- 
tice in Pennsylvania, moved to Utah and 
later, in 1976, in his first try for elective of- 
fice, beat an incumbent Senator, Hatch is 
accustomed to hearing complaints about 
himself from his more partisan colleagues. 
He has a 92% lifetime rating from the 
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American Conservative Union, but none- 
theless warns, “Anybody who tells me I've 
got to conform to their ideological point of 
view is going to be disappointed.” Just last 
month Hatch, who chairs the Judiciary 
Committee, pushed through one of Presi- 
dent Clinton’s nominees to the federal 
bench despite objections from doctrinaire 
conservatives. Even though the nominee 
was confirmed 76-23, Lott publicly 
snubbed Hatch and voted no. 

Not surprisingly, this latest Hatch- 
Kennedy effort is not dividing lawmakers 
along classic ideological lines: tobacco- 
state Senators like Kentucky Democrat 
Wendell Ford are certain to oppose the 
bill, while G.o.p. moderates like James Jef- 
fords and Olympia Snowe have signed up 
as sponsors. It’s got a fair shot at passing if 
only because, unlike Clinton’s sweeping 
health plan, the Hatch-Kennedy proposal 
takes modest steps: it would cover only half 
of the 10 million children who lack health 
insurance. Conservative opponents say a 
better way to insure them 
would be to expand tax-shel- 
tered “medical savings ac- 
counts” to the working poor. 
But the bill’s supporters ar- 
gue that MsAs won't work for 
cash-strapped low-income 
families that don’t have the 
extra money to set aside. 

Of course, in Washington 
there’s no such thing as a 
pure motive. Hatch is savvy 
enough to know that co-opt- 
ing such issues as children’s 
health care and teen smoking 
from Clinton is good politics. 
And he knows that some peo- 
ple think he has his eye on the 
White House; on prominent 
display in his office is a letter 
from Muhammad Ali that 
reads, “To the man who should be Presi- 
dent.” Hatch says that during the last 
election cycle, he was approached about 
running. But he declined and belatedly 
endorsed Bob Dole. 

Even now, the 63-year-old demurs 
when asked about his ambitions. He says 
he’s happy being a Senator, a legislator 
who, as he puts it, “likes to work and get 
things done around here.” Besides, he’s 
busy nurturing a late-blooming sec- 
ondary career writing lyrics to spiritual 
and patriotic songs. His first compact disc 
of 13 religious songs is due out next 
month. In a ballad dedicated to his wife 
and put to country music, Hatch wrote, 
“I’ve gotten everything I wanted, every- 
thing I’ve been hoping for.” That’s a claim 
Hatch’s opponents hope doesn’t stay true 
for long. © 
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Retiring with a half million? 
Not bad for a teacher. 
Not bad, period. 





Steve Davis and his wife Evelyn knew exactly how they 

wanted to spend their golden years. But they weren’t sure how to 
save the money on their te achers’ salaries. So they talked to Sheila, 
their American Express financial advisor, who showed the Davises 


how the right strategy could turn their retirement dreams into reality. 


Sheila presented a broad array of investment options, then together 
they mapped out a steady, simple plan. 

Now, Steve and Evely n are off on a twelve-year journey to 
fin ancial independenc ce. Which shows that when you have a goal, and 
you’re headed in the right direction, great things are possible. 
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can do more, call 1-800-GET ADVICE. 
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The Cheerful Giver 


A businessman with a corner on publishing court 
documents was also a master of political donations 







HAPPY IS THE MAN WHO 
rules his market, espe- 
cially one as lucrative 
as Vance Opperman’s. 
As president of West 
Publishing, the quasi- 
official publisher of 
court decisions, he 
has earned a fortune. And so when his em- 
pire was threatened in 1994 by potential 
competition from, of all places, the Justice 
Department, he called in a little help from his 
friends in Washington. 
Fortunately for him, he had a 
lot of those. A major Democratic 
Party fund raiser, who with his fa- 
ther gave $195,000 in 1992-94, 
Opperman enjoyed a decades-old 
friendship with Al Gore and 
served as campaign-finance co- 
chairman for California Senator 
Dianne Feinstein in 1994. Ata De- 
mocratic fund raiser that fall, Op- 
perman took the opportunity to 
collar Bill Clinton and, as Democ- 
ratic officials told Time, asked him 
point-blank, “Can you get the Jus- 
tice Department off my back?” 
Opperman recalls seeing Clinton 
but denies asking for a favor. He 
remembers how agitated he was 
at the time over an announcement 
by the Justice Department that it 
was exploring ways to help con- 
sumers gain cheaper online access 
to court opinions—a form of legal 
research that posed a threat to 
West's $800 million-a-year business. 
Clinton didn’t know the details but told 
Opperman he would have his counselor 
Mack McLarty look into it. McLarty, who 
had had business dealings with Opperman, 
met with him and White House lawyer Steve 
Neuwirth in his West Wing office. The ob- 
ject, says White House special counsel Lan- 
ny Davis, was to “determine what if any re- 
sponse the White House might have” to 
Opperman’s concern. At McLarty’s direc- 
tion, Neuwirth made inquiries at Justice, 
and learned of a complicating issue. The de- 
partment’s Antitrust Division was investi- 
gating the online service industry West 
dominated for alleged monopolistic prac- 
tices. The White House quickly bowed out. 
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SPREADING 
IT AROUND 















6/25/96 $25,000 


TIME Map by Joe Lertota 


After years of cultivating politicians and 
federal judges—West regularly flew mem- 
bers of the judiciary to posh retreats—Op- 
perman had other chits to call in. Judges, 
Congressmen and thousands of West em- 
ployees sent letters and made calls to Justice 
to plead Opperman’s case. In February the 
department formally abandoned any on- 
line plans that would have undercut his 
company. Justice officials said cost and 
complexity, not political influence, deter- 
mined the outcome. West soon thereafter 
won a $14.2 million contract to provide Jus- 
tice with online legal research. Not only 
that, but the department's antitrust investi- 
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5595 $1,000 
12/22/95 $10,000 
226/96 $100 
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11/6/96 $25,000 


Texas 
22896 $5,000 


gation never seemed to get off the ground. 

That wasn't West’s only Washington 
coup. Clinton had named Opperman in 1993 
to an advisory panel that, among its many 
tasks, would review the first government re- 
port to recommend broad copyright protec- 
tion for West’s kind of reproduction of pub- 
lically available information. The idea was 
potentially a saving grace for Opperman, 
whose franchise was 
threatened by a 199] Supreme Court deci- 
sion stripping copyright claims from pub- 
lishers who assemble nonoriginal work, such 
as the phone book. By early 1996 the author 
of the report—Patents commissioner Bruce 
Lehman—was promoting the Opperman- 


Michigan 
10/31/96 $37,500 














considered to be | 


friendly copyright measure and seeking to | 
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incorporate it in an international treaty. The 
timing was terrific for Opperman, who was 
in the process of making a deal to sell his 
Minnesota-based company for $3.4 billion 
to Thomson Corp. of Canada. With its copy- 
right protection more secure, West would be 
able to preserve its bargaining position. The 
merger, like others of its size, needed ap- 
proval by the Justice Department. 

That decision came amid an extraordi- 
nary convergence of events for West. In May 
of last year, even as Lehman was presenting 
the U.S. treaty proposal in Geneva, Opper- 
man was co-chairing a $250,000 campaign 
event for Gore in Minneapolis. The next 
month, Opperman attended a fund-raising 
coffee at the White House with Clinton. Sev- 
eral weeks later he dined with the Gores in 
Nashville, Tennessee. By that time, he had 
something to celebrate: the Justice Depart- 
ment had conditionally approved the merger. 
(Justice officials say that the White House 
never interfered with its investigations of 
West Publishing.) By December, the Admin- 
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istration abandoned the trea- 
ty proposal after scientific 
users of online data assailed 
it. But Opperman had already cashed in. 

It may not have been clear at the time, 
but Opperman gave as good as he got in the 
96 campaign. With so much at stake in 
Washington, he was wary of openly financing 
Clinton’s party, fund raisers say. So he and his 
wife gave little to the Democratic National 
Committee ($30,000), instead scattering a 
total of $329,000 across 10 state parties. “I've 
been a political activist way before I had busi- 
ness interests,” says Opperman. “I don’t think 
there’s any convergence.” But it’s a pairing 
that has rarely failed him.—With reporting by 
Melissa August and Wendy King/Washington 
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BLUE YONDER: Button, 
an Air Force pilot for six 
years, should have had 
no difficulty flying the 
A-10, considered the 
tank of fighter planes 


Destination Unknown 


What made an Air Force pilot break formation 
during a routine mission—and simply disappear? 


Y MOST ACCOUNTS, CAPTAIN CRAIG 
Button, 32, was a straight arrow, an 
accomplished pilot right out of Top 
Gun who had been flying since he 


was 15—a young man from New York's | 


Long Island who loved cars, motorcycles 
and skiing, and who was, as a former col- 
lege classmate put it, “a follow-the-rules 
type of guy.” He seemed to be the last per- 


son anyone would have expected to break | 


formation while flying a routine training 
mission with two other planes, and an un- 
likely person simply to vanish into the wild 
blue yonder with an $8.8 million, bomb- 
laden A-10 Thunderbolt jet. 

But that is exactly what he did at high 
noon on Wednesday, April 2, 90 min. into an 
air exercise that left from Arizona’s Davis- 
Monthan Air Force Base. He showed no 
signs of distress, signaled no one and failed 
to respond to a radio call from the lead air- 
craft on the mission. The missing plane, a 
heavily armored, low-and-slow-flying ma- 
chine known as the Warthog, emitted no 
tracking pings because only the lead aircraft 
on an exercise uses its transponder. But Air 
Force officials have traced Button’s flight 
800 miles northeast from Arizona through 


a corner of northwestern New Mexico up | 


toward Vail, Colorado, where he would 
have run out of fuel. 

Because eyewitness accounts indicate 
that Button was in control of the plane for 
most of its journey, his disappearance has 
sparked some wild theories. Among them: 
that he was planning to drop the 500-Ib. 
bombs he was carrying (which the Air 








Force believes were not armed) on the 


Denver courthouse where the Timothy | 


McVeigh trial is under way; or that the 
rugged Warthog would be a perfect plane to 
sell to a militia unit. There were reports, on 
CNN and elsewhere, that Button may have 
been suicidal because he was upset over the 
recent conversion of his mother to the Je- 
hovah’s Witness faith, which espouses anti- 
war beliefs. But Button’s father Richard, a 
veteran pilot who flew in three wars, and his 
mother Joan released a statement on Satur- 
day saying they have both been “active” Je- 
hovah’s Witnesses for more than 20 years. 
Air Force officials say it is more likely that 


the plane or its pilot was disabled in some | 


way—by a bird hitting the cockpit canopy, 
for instance, or by a malfunction in the oxy- 
gen supply, which might have caused But- 
ton to go in and out of consciousness. 

The search for the A-10 centers on New 
York Mountain, a rugged, 12,467-ft. peak 
in the central Rockies where several eye- 
witnesses reported seeing fires and smoke 
and hearing a loud explosion on April 2. 
Since then, though, several fresh feet of 
snow have been dumped on the already re- 
mote and snowy area, and search aircraft 
have been mostly grounded by bad weath- 
er. But even if the jet is found, some vital 
information will be missing: the A-10 car- 
ries no black box. Investigators may never 
learn why Captain Button did not radio for 
help—or why he veered off in the first 
place. —By Elizabeth Gleick. 
Reported by Rita Healy/Denver, ElaineRivera/ 
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Assault with 
A Deadly Virus 


An HIV-positive seducer 
leaves a shocking legacy 


ARNELL (“BOSS MAN”) MCGEE HAD A 
way with the opposite sex. In the 
area around East St. Louis, Illinois, 
he was a familiar face. He would 
hang out by the skating rink or the junior 
high school, smiling and waving at the 
girls. To make them feel special, he told 
them they were pretty and gave them gifts. 
Over the past two years, he had sex with at 
least 61 women and girls, ranging in age 
from 12 to 22. Three months ago, McGee, 


| 28, was shot dead. But he left many of his 


partners something to remember him by: 
the virus that causes AIDS. 

In one of the worst cases on record of 
a person knowingly transmitting the Alps 
virus, 13 women McGee had sex with have 
tested HIV-positive. 
Some are pregnant. 
At least one has given 
birth to an infected 
infant. State public 
health officials, who 
are trying to track 
down and notify his 
sex partners, expect 
the tally to climb as 
more women come 
forward to be tested. 


\\ McGee’ knew 


WITH INTENT: what he was doing. 
“Boss Man” McGee According to the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, which broke the story, 
state records show that he tested positive in 
1992 and was told the result. “He didn’t 
care about spreading the virus,” says Beth 
Meyerson of the Missouri Department of 
Health. “It was a clear case of power.” Mey- 
erson says that in Missouri, which closely 
tracks people with Hiv, fewer than 1% 
knowingly infect others. But one heartless 
player can mean a public health disaster. 
That has police wondering whether 
McGee’s death was a revenge killing made to 
look like a robbery. On the afternoon of Jan. 
15 he was driving with a young woman 


| through St. Louis when he stopped for a man 


who waved him down. The man walked to 
the driver’s-side window, shot McGee at 
close range and went through his pockets 
before fleeing. Police have no suspects. But 
there were plenty of people who might have 
wanted McGee dead. —By Richard Lacayo. 
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A 30,000-strong, 
female-led army stands 
ready in Iraq to battle 
Tehran's ruling mullahs 
By MICHAEL S. SERRILL 


FEW MONTHS AGO, BATUL EBRAHAMI, 
18, was a high school student in 
Tehran. The daughter of a shop- 
keeper, she was relatively well off 
but enormously frustrated with the 
dictates of the Islamic fundamental- 
ists who rule Iran. “Women were not allowed 
to do anything productive,” she complains 
After two arrests by [ran’s ubiquitous 
secret police for openly complaining about 
the mullahs, Ebrahami fled, but not to Eu- 
rope or the U.S. Today she resides in a 
dusty camp in Iraq, a soldier in one of the 
most unusual and little known military 
forces in the world. The National Libera 
tion Army (N.L.A.) of Iran is 30,000 strong, 
fully armored and ready at any moment to 
do battle. Some 35% of its soldiers are 
women, as are 70% of its officers. The 
troops wear no insignia of rank, live com- 
munally and receive no pay. They have tak 
en a vow to remain celibate until Iran is 
freed. And all express near fanatical loyalty 
to the woman they hope to install as the 
next President of Iran: Maryam Rajavi. 
Successors to the leftist People’s Muja- 
hedin, which helped overthrow Shah Mo- 
hammed Reza Pahlavi, the soldiers of the 
rebel force are bivouacked in five camps 
in the barren salt desert of Iraq, just out 
of range of Iranian artillery. Critics call 
them pawns of the Iraqis, who are said to 
have given the resisters money and arms 
Women soldiers of the 


National Liberation Army train at Al-Ashraf 
Camp north of Baghdad 


in addition to a generous swath of desert 
land. They also say Rajavi hardly repre- 
sents a democratic alternative to the cur- 
rent regime. 

But the N.L.A. remains the strongest 
opposition to a government that last week 
was again proved to be an international 
renegade. A German court, in convicting 
four men of the 1992 murder of four Iran- 
ian Kurd dissidents in Berlin, found that 
the killings were approved at the “highest 
state levels” in Tehran. After the verdict, 
Germany recalled its ambassador, ejected 
four Iranian diplomats and announced it 
was reassessing the policy of “critical dia- 
logue” that has allowed Bonn to become 
Iran’s principal Western trading partner. 

The Germans’ anger could only give 
heart to the N.L.A., whose desert battalions 
have been poised to make war against the 
fundamentalist government since 1988. 
The army’s finest moment came in 1991], 
when it successfully fought off a large- 
scale incursion by a force of élite Revolu- 
tionary Guards. The N.L.A.’s officers claim 
they have launched more than 100 cross- 
border operations against Iran in the past 
several years. The Iranians have respond- 
ed with terrorist strikes, Scud missiles 
and, in January, a mortar assault on the 
N.L.A.’s fortified compound in downtown 
Baghdad, causing minor damage. 

When the moment is right, say leaders 
of the National Council of Resistance of ran 
(N.c.R.), the rebels’ civilian arm, the N.L.A. 
will roll across the border in support of a 
general uprising against the fundamentalist 
Iranian government. “We intend to com- 
bine the army with the rising of social unrest 
to sweep away the mullahs,” N.c.R. presi- 
dent Maryam Rajavi told Time. “The mul- 
lahs are a regime that doesn’t understand 
any language other than force and power.” 
N.C.R. leaders believe, perhaps too opti- 
mistically, that burgeoning discontent with 
Iran's faltering economy, which has led to 
open protests and riots in recent months, 
means their moment may soon be at hand. 

Rajavi, a former student leader trained 
as a metallurgical engineer, rules the rebel 
force together with her husband Massoud, 
who was head of the People’s Mujahedin 
when the Shah was overthrown and exiled 
in 1979. Massoud was soon forced to flee 
the country as the Ayatullah Ruhollah 
Khomeini began killing and imprisoning 
Massoud’s largely secular followers. Since 
then Maryam and Massoud have built up 
not only one of the world’s most formida- 
ble rebel armies but a sophisticated resis- 
tance movement as well, with offices 
around the world, plus five radio stations 
and a new satellite-television network that 
beam anti-mullah propaganda daily into 
Iranian homes. 





The prominence of women is the 
rebel movement's most striking feature. 
“When I was in Iran, I was taught that I 
was nothing,” Ebrahami says. “I could 
have no job. I was no use to society. After 
learning to fight and working with men as 
an equal, I feel pride.” 

“Wanna take a ride?” shouts Moujila 
Nasferi, a tank driver who left a comfortable 
life in the U.S. seven years ago to join Ra- 
javi’s warriors. Her face and hands stained 
black from cleaning her Russian T-55 tank’s 
gun barrel, Nasferi slips into the small dri- 
ver's hatch beneath the turret of the tank, 
which jumps as she jams it into gear and 
guides it easily across the 
desert. In Washington, 
where she lived from 1977 
to 1989, “I had my own 
house, a car and a job, 
but I kept listening to re- 
ports of how bad things 
were in my country,” she 
says. So she decided she 
had to go home. 

That she 
thousands of women who 
have joined the rebel 
movement is a measure 
of the degree to which 


Tehran has trampled 
women’s rights, says 
Maryam Rajavi. “The 


worst and most savage of 
the regime’s repression is 
directed toward women,” 
she says. “So in our army, 
women have key roles.” 
Women—dressed in 
fatigues topped off with 
green scarves—not only 
drive tanks but also pilot 
attack helicopters and 
command mixed-sex bat- 
talions. “The women are 
for real,” says Patrick 


“THE WORST AND MOST 
SAVAGE OF THE 
REGIME’S REPRESSION 
IS TOWARD WOMEN. SO 
IN OUR ARMY, WOMEN 
is one of HAVE KEY ROLES.” 





Clinton Administration officials stand by a 
1994 State Department report that accuses 
Massoud Rajavi and other People’s Muja- 
hedin leaders of terror against the U.S. in 
the 1970s. The report goes on to charge that 
the group still has Marxist leanings, strong 
ties to Saddam Hussein and few democra- 
tic tendencies. “There is a cult of personal- 
ity around Massoud and Maryam Rajavi 
that is unhealthy,” says Michael Eisen- 
stadt, an Iran expert at the Washington In- 

| stitute on Near East Policy. “If they were to 
achieve power, it is unlikely they would 
give it up.” 

Western experts doubt claims by the 
N.C.R. that it is funded by 
the Iranian exile commun- 
ity, contending that Sad- 
dam pays for its opera- 
tions. Most of the N.L.A.’s 
armor and other equip- 
ment, they say, was cap- 
tured from Iran toward the 
end of the eight-year Iran- 
Iraq war that ended in 
1988. The Massouds “are 
simply nota viable alterna- 
tive to the current regime 
because of their ties to 
Iraq,” says Eisenstadt. 
Clawson says the People’s 
Mujahedin’s _ radical-left 
politics is also out of step. 
“Their day is past,” he says. 

But one cannot tell 
that from the bustle of 
military activity at the 


Zahra Rajabi training 
base in southern Iraq, 
where volunteers get 


their basic training. Com- 
mander Mehdi Madadi 
ys he has seen a 500% 
rise in new recruits in the 
past year. “We are seeing 
young people come across 





Clawson, an Iran expert cee tant a Sa the border in groups of 15 
at the National Defense tance leader Maryam and 20,” he says. “They 
University in Washing- Rajavi at an N.L.A. base in traq don’t remember the Shah 


ton. “They have a role in combat and a sig- 
nificant role in the organization.” Men and 
women live separately, even when mar- 
ried to each other, in neat, clean, 20-bed 
dormitories. The men have learned to re- 
spect the women’s military skills. Says Ali 
Andelavi, 25, a defector from the Revolu- 
tionary Guards who is now an engineer in 
the rebel army: “In Iran I didn’t recognize 
women even to speak to them. I thought 
they were subhuman. Here many of my 
commanders are women.” 
Notwithstanding their credentials as 
fighters against a government Washington 
loves to hate, the N.c.r. and the N.L.A. have 
no backing on the banks of the Potomac. 
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or know much about the People’s Mujahe- 
| din, They just have no hope and no future.” 
Mojtaba Shadbash, 23, is one of them. 
Her brother joined the N.L.A. a year ago, 
she said, and she was subsequently ar- 
rested and harassed by Iranian police. 
Two months ago, she walked for two days 
across the mountains to join her brother 
in the Iraqi desert. Her sole aim: “I want 
to overthrow the regime.” Her passion, 
and that of her companions in arms, is not 
enough. But clearly the National Libera- 
tion Army will remain a knife in the side 
of the Tehran government for years to 
come. —Reported by Edward Barnes/ 
Al-Ashraf Camp 
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Everyone is doing it. And that’s the problem. 
The chatty, the cowardly and the conniving are 
clotting the electronic-mail revolution 


By S.C. GWYNNE and JOHN F. DICKERSON | 





HARLES WANG HAS BEEN TO 
E-mail hell, and returned to 
tell the tale. His journey there 
began innocently enough 
when, as chairman of Comput- 
er Associates International, a 
software company, he first 
heard how quickly his employ- 

ees had embraced their new electronic- 
mail system. They were messaging one an- 
other like crazy. “I said, “Wonderful,” 
recalls Wang. “And I also said, “Let’s check 
into how people are using it.”” 

But instead of a happily percolating 
E-mail culture, what had evolved was a be- 
havioral nightmare. “It was a disaster,” he 
says. “My managers were getting 200 to 
300 E-mails a day each. People were so en- 
amored of it they weren't talking to each 
other. They were hibernating, E-mailing 
people in the next cubicle. They 
were abusing it.” In just a few years, 


rca 


Wang's high-tech communications system 
had gone quietly berserk. 

To stop the insanity, Wang short- 
circuited the system, taking the astonish- 
ing step—considering what his $3.9 billion 
company does for a living—of banning all 
E-mails from 9:30 a.m. to 12 noon and from 
1:30 p.m. to 4 p.m. These hours are now 
rigidly observed as a sort of electronic qui- 
et time. Says Wang: “It worked wonderful- 
ly. People are walking the corridors again 
talking to other people.” 

So much for the E-mail revolution, 
which is now enslaving the desk jockeys it 
was supposed to free, creating communi- 
cations problems (of all things) so new that 
they cannot be found in the pages of any 
management textbook. E-mail has warped 
corporate cultures and created variant 
strains of bosses who make E-mail the ter- 
ror weapon of choice to subdue underlings 
and subvert rivals. E-mail has wasted years 
of executive time and gigabytes of 
computer memory covering cor- 
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porate backsides or looking for lost keys. 

And the volume of traffic is still explod- 
ing. In 1994, for example, 776 billion E-mail 
messages moved through U.S.-based com- 
puter networks. This year that number is ex- 
pected to more than triple, to 2.6 trillion. By 
the year 2000, the number will nearly triple 
again, to 6.6 trillion. Forty percent of the 
American workforce uses E-mail. 

So why are people saying such bad 
things about these computer-borne text 
messages? Almost everyone agrees that 
E-mail is, first and foremost, a blessing. It 
is a convenient, highly democratic, infor- 
mal medium for conveying messages that 
conforms well to human needs. E-mail is 
perhaps the ideal platform, for example, 
from which to run a global project. “It is 
one of the great innovations of the last 20 
years,” says Paul Argenti, a professor of 
management communications at Dart- 
mouth’s Tuck School. But Argenti and oth- 
ers also say it is a medium whose function 
is confusing, in part because the process is 
so easy and informal that people treat it as 
they do conversation. “It’s a never-never 
land between talking on the phone and 
writing,” says Argenti. But as informal as it 
may be, E-mail is writing and constitutes a 
permanent record, to the eternal delight of 
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any number of plaintiff lawyers and special 
prosecutors. (Yes, your company reads 
your E-mail.) In that regard, E-mail is a bit 
like a conversation at the water cooler that 
can be instantly forwarded to 500 people. 
And because so much of human conversa- 
tion is nonverbal, E-mail messages, espe- 
cially critical or complex ones, can easily be 
misconstrued. 

That is especially true if the originator 
the message is the new bane of the Amer- 
ican corporate landscape: the “virtual 
manager.” The virtual manager can be 
many things, most of them bad, but gener- 
ally is a conflict-avoiding character who at 
once hides behind E-mail and uses it as an 
instrument of aggression, creating not 
only ill will but vast inefficiencies as well. 
“T cannot tell you how many people we've 
encountered hiding behind E-mail,” says 
Emory Mulling, a consultant who is often 
brought in to help virtual managers 
change their ways. “Lots of them do not 
like conflict, so they issue reprimands over 
E-mail, and most do more harm than 
good.” Says Andy Gilman, president of 
CommCore Consulting Group: “It's per- 
fect for managers who would rather do 
anything other than walk 
down the hall.” 






NUMBER OF E-MAIL 
MESSAGES MOVING 
THROUGH U.S.-BASED 
COMPUTER NETWORKS: 


(1997 and 2000 figures projected) 





Here, is the sort of message, written 
with little thought as to how it will be read, 
that illustrates both the one-way nature of 
E-mail (the recipient can’t immediately 
defend himself) as well as the dangers in- 
herent in offering criticism in an electron- 
ic message: 

You MUST MUST make your report ti- 
tles more descriptive. If I can’t understand 
what the report is about, how will our 
clients? You are evaluated on your ability 
to communicate clearly as much as you are 
on any other part of your performances. 

By the time this micromanaging 
zinger gets through the system, the sender 
has moved on to his next message. Mean- 
while, the recipient stares at his screen as 
if a thunderbolt has zapped his office. 
Here’s how he reads it: MUST MUST 
means “you are an idiot”; evaluated, “soon 
to be fired.” And E-mail is a handy way to 
apply the blowtorch. “The bottom line is 
that if I send you an offensive E-mail, I feel 
great,” says Mulling. “I’ve gotten some- 
thing off my chest. But now you take on the 
anger. It’s a way of passing anger.” Anoth- 
er consequence is that the recipient, not 
knowing how to respond, may simply 
brood about it. “I’ve seen people eat their 
stomachs for a week because of one 
thoughtless E-mail,” says Monte Gibbs, 
28, who has worked for IBM and MCL and 
is executive director of product manage- 
ment and development at an Internet 
provider called Epoch Networks, in 
Irvine, California. 

There’s no body language in E-mail, 
perhaps its critical deficiency. As a re- 
sult, says Diane Morse Houghton, 
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president of Jaffe Associates, a marketing 
firm whose far-flung employees primarily 
communicate electronically, “E-mail 
leaves a lot of blank spaces in what we say, 
which the recipient tends to fill with the 
most negative interpretation.” When he 


| worked at MCI, Gibbs says, he and his col- 


leagues categorized bosses and co-workers 
by their E-mail behavior. “There were the 
Crouchers, hunched over the medium, who 
live on E-mail moment to moment. Most of 
them don’t participate. They're watchers, 
very passive. Then there were the Wire- 
fires, people who live to respond on E-mail, 
actually prefer it to oral contact, and they 
constantly Spam [send multiple messages 
to] you. Then there were the Luddites, who 
don’t embrace the medium at all and have 
a lot of passive aggression toward it. I've 
had all three types as bosses.” 

If E-mail plugs brains together, it suf- 
fers from linking the muddled with the 
magnificent, banding employees to a 
crescendoing chatter in which the number 
of messages increases as the quality of each 
declines—a world where there are 300 
E-mails and nothing’s on. Consider this 
sampling of American company E-mail: 

“Sue, You are my sunshine.” “The 
Thompsons just had an 8 lb. baby boy.” 
“Bob, please disregard that last E-mail. I 
sent it to you by mistake.” “2 Tickets to da 
Bulls game.” “Ten ways faxing is like hav- 
ing sex.” “Seize this Rare Marketing Op- 
portunity.” “I thought I would CC you on 
this project too.” 

Ah, those CCs. When 
Charles Wang lifted 
the lid on_ his 
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system at Computer Associates, corporate 
paranoia gushed out in torrents as em- 
ployees blanketed the company with CCs. 
No decision was too small, no change too 
minor not to notify everyone remotely in- 
volved. “It had turned into the biggest 
cover-your-ass thing you could imagine,” 
says Wang. “People would send these 
things just so they could say, “But I copied 
you on that.” Now companies such as 
SmithKline Beecham are tightening the 
spigot by encouraging employees to limit 
the number of CCs they send. At Ernst & 
Young, systemwide messages (to every- 
one) are verboten. 

In an era in which management gurus 
strive to push decision making down the 
chain, E-mail has made it easier for middle 
managers to shun responsibility by bucking 
decisions up the ladder. A worker who 
would shy from seeking an appointment 
with the boss to resolve an issue often bats 
out a “What do you think?” message on the 
most trivial of matters. 

In some spots a counterrevolution has 
begun. “People became so overloaded they 
didn’t use it,” says Silicon Valley consultant 
Anita Rosen about the E-mail system at 
computer-software-maker Oracle, where 
she worked for years. “Out of 300 E-mails, 
80% were CCs. So maybe what you actual- 
ly need to know are 40 E-mails a day, or an 
hour's work.” At the White House, E-mail 
is so overloaded that many senior staff 
members refuse to use it. 

Sure, there are geeks like Bill Gates, 
who loves to respond to several hundred of 
the E-mails sent him daily, but Gibbs of 
Epoch Networks is less happy dipping into 
his system until 1 in the morning. “I have 
been at the company two months and re- 
ceived 6,500 E-mails,” he sighs. 

Perhaps Gates has spotted an opportu- 
nity here. Microsoft is hoping to cash in— 
again—by selling “intelligent agents” that 
will help sort all forms of digital clutter, in- 
cluding E-mail. Joe’s a bore, so relegate his 
notes to the bottom of the list. Shoot to the 
top anything from the boss. Primitive ver- 
sions, called bozo filters, are already avail- 
able to help deflect some of the more pre- 
dictable detritus by sender and topic. 

To avoid sending the wrong message, 
consultants suggest four rules: Never dis- 
cuss bad news, never criticize and never 
discuss personnel issues over E-mail. And 
if there’s a chance what you say could be 
taken the wrong way, walk down the hall to 
discuss it in person or pick up the phone. 
“Think before you write,” says Argenti. 
“The most important thing to know is what 
not to write.” For American companies 
stretching to keep pace with the E-mail 
revolution, that advice may be the best 
message of all. CC it to everyone. a 
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How to Buy a Skyscraper 


Afraid of heights on Wall Street? Consider REITs 


F YOU CAN’T BUY CHEAP, AT LEAST DON’T PAY TOP DOLLAR. IT’S ACOMMONSENSE 

strategy for any purchase, but one that remains difficult to stick with in the 

stock market. Even after steep declines in the past month, prices are stag- 

geringly high. Consider that the companies that make up Standard & Poor’s 
500 sell for at least 30% more than what it would take to replace all their tangi- 
ble assets, down to the last paper clip. That’s a record premium. 

Technology stocks like Macromedia Inc., Quarterdeck Corp. and Verity Inc. 
have been pounded down 75%. Tempting. But tech stocks are highly volatile, 
no place to hide if you've got the jitters. Some overseas markets, including 
Japan, Thailand, France, Korea and India, offer values. But the soaring dollar 
means U.S. investors can lose more on the unavoidable currency exchange than 
they make in those markets. What to do if you want to sleep at night? 

One lower-risk alternative is investing in real estate through publicly trad- 
ed companies known as Real Estate Investment Trusts, or RErrs. These stocks 

‘ earned a nasty reputation in 

TOP REITs ASSETSIN ONE YEAR. | the ’70s and ’80s, when REITs 

MILLIONS —RETURN*|| loaded up with debt and used 

the proceeds to invest largely 

in the higher-yielding debt— 

junk—of developers. REITs col- 

lapsed when the developers 

went bust after building too 
many skyscrapers. 

Today’s REITs are altogeth- 
er different. They carry half the 
debt, are far better managed and 
invest mainly in actual proper- 
ty—not developers’ mortgages. 
The stocks, while no longer 
cheap, have a lot going for them, 
including secure dividend yields of more aihen 6%. The security lies in the federal 
requirement that REITs pay out 95% of their income. The hefty dividends provide 
acushion when the market falls. From March LI through last week, the Dow Jones 
industrial average fell 9.8% while REITs fell just 5.4%.. During the four years 
through 1996, negative average returns were reported for 16% of stocks in the 
broad-market Russell 3000 index. That was true of only 2% of REITs. 

REIT investors have enjoyed a spectacular 35% gain in the past 12 months. 
That’s why Barton Biggs, chief global strategist at Morgan Stanley, recently cut 
his exposure, noting that the stocks trade for 27% more than the underlying 
property they own. But that premium may be justified, given that RErrs make it 
easy to buy and sell commercial real estate for any size portfolio. Besides, prop- 
erty values are rising from the ashes of the ’80s bust, and rents are going up too. 
Biggs believes REITs will return 12% over the next 12 months. Steve Hash, an 
analyst at Lehman Bros., notes that profit from office rentals in Los Angeles is 
about $12 per sq. ft. It will go to $17 before any serious building begins. In the 
last cycle, the figure went to $30 before the market became saturated and rents 
slumped, taking property values down with them. The time to start worrying 
about REITs is when a new development boom begins, probably years off. 
“Look around New York,” Hash says. “There isn’t a construction crane in sight.” 

The best prospects are in hotel and office REITs. Apartment buildings and strip 
centers are well into a recovery, and malls are in long-term decline, says Mike Kir- 
by, principal at Green Street Advisors. He likes Liberty Properties Trust and Host 
Marriott. But in the jargony REIT world, you might stick with mutual funds. REITs 
aren't perfect, but they're decent cover in a shaky market. 5 


"Grandview Investment Realty Growth ..$1 45.1% 
_ Delaware Pooled Real Estate Trust... a oe 








Daniel Kadlec is Time's Wall Street columnist. Reach him at kadlec@time.com 
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Lumina owners have at least one reason 


to drive a car this safe. 


L uom i na L S Here are some more: standard dual air hags, 
ABs, Daytime Running Lamps, child security rear door lockes and power 
window lockout. There’s even an integrated child safety seat option. Fact is, no six- 
passenger car in its ¢ lass can offer as many standard safety features for 
the money as a Chevy" Lumina® LS. A small price to pay for a lot less to worry 
about. That's something that any parent can appreciate. 

Genuine Chevrolet’ » 
The Cars More Americans Trust. y_ 


Call 1-800.950.2438 or visil www.chevroletcom "Exch heer ' 100) GM ( i up, Amorical © 
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Taking a Flyer on 
The 2000 Bug 


TRUST WALL STREET TO SPOT 
a hot investment play in 
what threatens to become 
the computer glitch of the 
century. The snafu—a.k.a. 
the Millennium Bug—arises 
because corporate and gov- 
ernment computers recog- 
nize years by their last two 
digits, and thus will be un- 
able to tell the year 2000 
from 1900. Fixing the prob- 


lem could cost $600 billion. 

Will the bug industry suc- 
ceed? Last month the Ameri- 
can Stock Exchange let in- 
vestors hedge their hunches. 
It began trading futures op- 
tions based on the 18-stock 
De Jager Year 2000 Index, 
made up of companies such 
as giant Dun & Bradstreet 
and smaller outfits like Data 
Dimensions and Viasoft that 
are racing to devise solutions. 
The options represent bun- 
dies of stocks in the index, 
named after the computer 
consulting firm De Jager & 
Co., which took a lead in ad- 
dressing the 2000 issue. If 
these companies can’t find a 
solution before the millen- 
nium, a new breed of specula- 
tors—call them bugbears— 
could get mighty rich. 
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PC Call Home: a Dime from Anywhere 


| FOR ALL THE HYPE AND GLORY 
surrounding the Net these 
days, occasional great ideas 
do make it to market nearly 
unnoticed. For instance, 
Homegate, an Internet con- 
nection service that quietly 
launched last week in 760 
cities around the globe. 
Homegate’s new soft- 
ware lets travelers 
connect their 
PCs to the 
Net from 
anywhere 
with a local 
phone call, 

| An execu- 
tive from 
Anchorage can : 
jack in from Jakarta 
for about 10¢ a minute, in- 

| stead of the $20 a minute it 

would cost to dial Alaska. 

This seems like a pretty 

mundane revolution, but 

founder Pierre Schwob has 

his eyes on a bigger prize: 

| telephone service. As it gets 










easier to make phone calls 
over the Internet (something 
Schwob expects within the 
next 12 months), Homegate 
will become a realistic alter- 
native to long-distance 
phone service. That Alaskan 
businessman will be able to 
connect to the Jakarta Net 


gateway and “call up” . 
» any number z 
around the 


world at the 
10¢ a minute 
rate. A > 
laptop and = 
amodem 
will allow 
anyone to 
bypass the ex- 
pensive (and diffi- 
cult) international phone sys- 
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| tem, offering millions in 


savings. Homegate has al- 
ready signed up one corpo- 
rate customer for 25,000 
copies of the software. The 
year 2000 target: a million 


| users. Cost: $15 a month. 


Your Kids Have to Have This. Today! 


What do you get when you combine the nation’s largest 
fast-food chain with the hottest toy critters around? 
Lunchtime chaos, if kids and parents rush the Golden 
Arches the way they have stormed toy stores in search of 


Beanie Babies, the gotta-have-it-or-I’m going-to-hold- 


my-breath-until-I-turn-blue toy of the moment. Order a 
Happy Meal, and you'll get either Patti the Platypus or 
Pinky the Flamingo, the first two of a series of miniature 


Beanie Babies McD’s is giving away. Get 
there soon. The cuddly Beanie Babies 
have been wildly popular since they 


were introduced 
in 1994 by Ty 
Inc., a toymaker 
based in Oak 
Brook, Illinois, 
also home to Mc- 
Donald's. The pri- 
vately held Ty has — 
been so inundated 
by frantic parents looking 
for Beanies that earli- 

er this year it de- 
cided to 


a a 


a 





local 
number. 


PINKY THE FLAMINGO: 
Means green for the 
Golden Arches 
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WEBTV: Microsoft tunes in 


Bill Gates’ New 
Hardware Agenda 


*| BILL GATES’ DRIVE TO DOMI- 


nate the world of consumer 
electronics took another step 
forward last week when Mi- 
crosoft agreed to shell out 

$425 million to buy WebTV, | 
a struggling manufacturer of 
Net-surfing set-top boxes. 
Despite a glitzy $50 million 


holiday a 
adverts Microsoft: 
ing cam- 
paign, WebTV sales were 
abysmal, reportedly just 
50,000 units. So why did the 
colossus of Redmond, Wash- 
ington, bite at such a dog? 

Two theories: the first 
points to Microsoft’s much 


| ignored hardware division, 


which builds keyboards, 
mice and other accessories. 
The division is Microsoft's 
richest on a per-employee 
basis, with revenues about 
$350 million. Gates, with $9 
billion in cash available, 
spent some to help fuel the 
hardware group’s growth 
with WebTV. | 
The second theory points 
to HDTV. Last week the Fcc 
approved HDTV guidelines 
that will make today’s TV ob- 
solete by 2006, forcing some 
100 million consumers to up- 
grade to digital idiot boxes. 
Since each TV will include a 
Web browser and E-mail, the 
PC industry is worried about 
a slide in demand. Microsoft 
wants to make dead certain 
that if HpTv dominates the 
market for operating systems, 
the system you will be using is 
its—even if that means using 
Windows to watch Seinfeld 
instead of MS Word 7.0. 
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Incredibly fast. Incredibly available. 


Incredibly connected. 
(Did we mention it was fast?) 


Introducing the new x2” Technology 56K” moc 





1 from US. Robotic 





fastest modem ever created for regular phone lines, x2 has quickly earned the 
pport of most of the top Intemet service providers, including America Online, 
faa Prodigy, and NETCOM. (Not to mention more than 600 others 
who have pledged their support — many of which are live now, with local access. 
So you can connect immediately at high speeds with x2°" Since x2 is software 
upgradable, you'll easily get per aaicen ce enhancements over time. And you 


ve, US. Robotics will provide you 








can rest assured that as 56K standards 





with an easy upgrade path. Visit our Web site at www.usr.com/x2now or call 
1-800-525-USR1 to find a provider near you that supports x2 today. Now 






download twice as fast with the company that connects more people to the 


Internet than any other What are you waiting for 


Ui Robotics 2 
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LIFE IN A DE 


The discovery of possible seas on Jupiter’s moon Europa heats up the 


By JEFFREY KLUGER 
HE SOLAR SYSTEM, TO BE BRU- 
tally honest, has turned out to be 
something of a bust. There was a 
time when the planets seemed 
to have a lot of potential, but 
only if scientists didn’t look too 
closely. Once they did, things 
got ugly fast. The planets were 

either flash-frozen or deep-fried, uninhab- 

itable gas giants or uninhabitable rocky 
pellets, smothered by a toxic atmosphere 
or almost totally airless—altogether poor 
company for a glamour world like Earth. 
But planets aren't all there is to the 
sun’s family. The solar system is also 
packed with moons—more than five dozen 
of them. Increasingly, astronomers are 
appreciating that these cosmic offspring 
may be far more remarkable than the 
parent worlds they orbit. Unlike most 
of the planets, the moons have oceans; 
the moons have continents, the moons 
even have active volcanoes. : 
And now, it seems, a moon may bé 
the best place yet to look for the most] 


life. Last week the sturdy Galileo space™ 


probe finished beaming back the sharpest 
images ever taken of Jupiter's ice-covered 
satellite Europa. The pictures revealed 
more clearly than ever before that the 
moon’s frosty rind is nothing more than a 
planet-wide ice cap floating atop a globe- 
girdling ocean of ordinary water. 

What’s more, the spacecraft spotted 
brown stains on the ice that could conceiv- 
ably be a mix of hydrogen cyanide and oth- 
er life-related chemicals. “If this is indeed 
hydrogen cyanide,” says Richard Terrile, a 
planetary scientist at NASA's Jet Propulsion 
Laboratory in Pasadena, California, “we 
have organic chemicals mixed into a bath of 
water. That's a recipe for life.” 

Whether there’s anything so dramatic 
waiting on any of the other moons in the so- 
lar system is unclear, but NASA wants to 
find out. The agency is contemplating five 


or more missions to the planetary satellites 
in about the next 10 years. Says Terrile: 
“We're beginning to appreciate that within 
our solar system, there are all these mini- 
systems worth exploring.” 

It was in 1979, during the Voyager 1 
spacecraft’s first encounter with the Jovian 
moon Io, that astronomers began to suspect 
there might be more to the moons than met 
the telescopic eye. While 43 of the 61 satel- 
lites measure less 
than 300 


miles 


so in 
diame- 
ter, most of 
the others are more than 1,200 miles 
across. Bodies with this kind of bulk are 
capable of supporting an atmosphere—a 
big plus when you're trying to incubate 
life. What just about all the moons lacked 
was the heat needed to get biological 
chemistry going. 


























Or so it seemed. In 1979, however, 
when the first pictures of lo were beamed 
to Earth, Nasa got a shock. Rising from Io’s 
face were the unmistakable plumes of up 
to 10 erupting volcanoes. “Suddenly,” says 
Torrence Johnson, project scientist for the 
Galileo mission, “it was clear that other 
bodies in the solar system could be geolog- 
ically active.” 

Ordinarily, a body the size of lo should 
have cooled off long ago, making volcanoes 
impossible. But for every pass the moon 
makes around Jupiter, it makes several 


= passes by its large, slower-orbiting sister 


moons: Europa, Ganymede and Cal- 
listo. Every time Io does that, the 

gravitational tug of these nearby 
X satellites gives it a twang. On 
Earth, the gravity of just one 
moon is sufficient to cause the 
oceans to rise and fall in great 





crashing tides. On lo, the 

gravitational influence of 

three nearby moons is enough 
to distort the shape of the 

world itself, causing it to pulse 
with a heartbeat-like lub-dub 
This rhythmic motion churns up 
internal heat, which in turn stirs up 
moonw ide volcanoes. 

Though all such otherworldly erupting 
is dramatic, it amounts to little more than 
geological pyrotechnics. On Europa, how- 
ever, tidal heating may have produced 
something truly remarkable. The forma- 
tions Galileo spotted last week are definite 
ly icebergs, though less jagged-looking than 
those found on Earth. Astronomers don’t 
know why Europan ice and terrestrial ice 


Seen from a distance of more than 400,000 miles, ice-covered 
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Europa, right, appears cracked but intact. Up close, however, the fragmented nature 


of the crust, above, becomes clear. Underneath, scientists think, is a planet-wide 
ocean of water, where some form of life may have managed to gain a foothold 
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search for alien organisms—and there are many moons still to explore 



































S Constant 
gravitational tugging from three nearby 
moons churns up lo’s innards, causing 
volcanoes to erupt all over its surface 





would not fracture the same way, but they 
admit they have no experience with the 
kinds of cracks that are produced when an 
entire world is frozen over. More to the 
point, the bergs are small, rising just 300 to 
600 ft. above the surrounding ice. Since 
only 10% of an iceberg shows above the wa- 
ter, that means these measure a mile or so 
from top to bottom—and so, therefore, does 
the planet-wide ice crust from which they 
came. On the scale of a 2,000-mile-wide 
moon, that’s not much of a crust at all. 

No matter how thick the ice is, the wa- 
ters beneath it must still be liquid, thanks 
to tidal heating. This is good news for biol- 
ogy. Scientists don’t pretend to know how 
warm a Europan ocean might be, but even 
waters that are just a degree above freezing 





STY WEATHER Titan's dense photochemical haze makes 


picture taking hard but complex biology possible 
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would feel downright balmy to 
organisms that evolved in it. 

While Europa may be the 
solar system’s most promising 
5 Petri dish, it is by no means 
© the only one. Saturn’s Titan, 
)larger than both Mercury 
and Pluto, has an atmos- 
© phere fully 60% denser than 
Earth’s, forming a sort of 
© photochemical haze that ap- 
> pears to be full of the stuff of 
¥ prebiology. The problem is 
that Titan is cold. With tem- 
E peratures hovering near -290°F 
"and no signs yet of significant 
heat to drive chemical reactions, 
the moon could be awash in organics 
that are nevertheless unable to combine 
in biologically useful ways. 

“I expect fantastic 
chemistry on Titan,” says 
astronomer Steven Squyres 
of Cornell University. “I 
don’t expect a trace of 
life.” Others aren't so 
sure; if there’s lightning in 
the Titanian atmosphere, 
it could energize organic 
molecules in a hurry. “I 
would be surprised if 
there is life on Titan,” 
says astronomer Toby 
Owen of the University of 
Hawaii, “but we've been 
surprised by the solar sys- 
tem before.” 

Jupiter’s Io and Nep- 
tune’s Triton could also 
prove surprising. Though 
Io appears largely dehydrated, planetolo- 
gists don’t rule out the possibility of sub- 
surface water, particularly since they think 
that ordinary steam might provide some of 
the propulsive muscle be- 
hind the moon's volca- 
noes. Triton presents a 
greater organic hurdle. At 
-391°F, the moon is the 
coldest known object in 
the solar system. Never- 
theless, it appears heavy 
with subsurface ice, 
which seems to have got 
warm enough, in the past 
at least, to flow over the 
landscape in a lava-like 
slurry. More tantalizing, 
dark streaks near the 
poles suggest that occa- 
sional geysering on the 
frozen moon may have 
spouted carbon or some 
other organic material. 
“We don’t fully under- 
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stand what's going on inside Triton,” Ter-s 
rile says, “but something is pumping a lot | 
of energy.” z 

Whether any of the moons will ever be < 
understood fully, of course, is open to 
question. Before long, however, they will 
certainly be understood better. Galileo 
could be functioning until late 1999, with 
more than 20 passes through the Jovian 
system still to come. Next fall NASA plans 
to launch the new Cassini-Huygens space- 
craft on a seven-year odyssey to Saturn. In 
addition to making at least 36 orbital 
slalom runs through five of Saturn’s inner 
moons, the ship will fire off a probe that 
will puncture Titan’s cloud cover, para- 
chute to its surface and send environmen- 
tal readings back to Earth. 

Even before Cassini’s work begins and 
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Triton is the coldest known place in the solar 
system, with volcanic plains formed by icy slush, not lava 


Galileo’s ends, other ships could be on the 
way to join them in the outer solar system. 
NASA is tentatively planning several new 
Europa probes, including one that will 
photograph its surface and take radar 
soundings beneath its crust. If the radar 
picks up the telltale echoes of liquid water, 
another spacecraft would be sent to land 
on Europa and release a heated probe de- 
signed to melt through the ice layer and 
look for signs of life in the seas below. 
None of these jsroposed missions will 
come cheap. Even with NASA’s new com- 
mitment to building smaller, less expen- 
sive spacecraft, interplanetary ships still 
cost at least $200 million each. Planetolo- 
gists, however, insist that the potential dis- 
coveries could be well worth the money. 
“These moons make up one of the 
most eccentric cosmic families imagin- 
able,” says Terrile. “As with any other fam- 
ily, some individuals are underachievers, 
some are overachievers, and a few may be 
up to something truly fantastic.” It’s these 
last that NASA wants to get to know better. @ 
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EARLY FLASH POINTS 


Beset by symptoms caused by ebbing hormones, women in midlife turn 








to herbs and health foods to smooth out the rocky road to menopause 


By J. MADELEINE NASH 


OUR YEARS AGO, WHEN SHE WAS 47 

Nina Shandler turned into a red- 

eyed wretch, wrung out by hot 
flashes that banished sleep. There 

she was, lying in bed, soaking in 

her own sweat, awakened “at two- 

hour intervals every single night by a self 
generated tropical typhoon.” She knew 
the term hot flash but hadn’t expected to 
encounter one this side of 50. What con- 
ventional wisdom had neglected to con- 
vey to Shandler is that long before 
menopause occurs and menstrual cycles 
cease, women in their 30s and 40s can be 
subject to distressing symptoms. Like 
adolescence in reverse, the transition out 
of fertility, called perimenopause, is a 
time of wild hormone swings. And they 
can trigger a long list of problems, among 
them hot flashes pimples dry skin, in 
somnia, depression and lapses of memory 
Shandler, the author of several cook- 
books, sought solace in the usual place—her 
kitchen. The result, Estrogen: The Natural 
Wary (Villard, $24.95), will be in bookstores 
next month. It contains 250 recipes that 
Shandler devised for foods to relieve her 


discomfort, including salad dressings and 
soups, muffins and mousse cake. Just one 
slice ot mousse cake a day she swears. 
keeps those hot flashes at bay 

How does Shandler work her medici 
nal magic? The ingredients she weaves 
into each and every recipe—flaxseed, soy 
milk, tofu—contain chemical compounds 
known as phytoestrogens whic h are es- 
trogens produced by plants. Forget the 
fact that tofu doesn’t taste particularly 
good, Shandler breezily advises. “It’s like 
flour. Flour is a useful ingredient. No 
body expects it to taste good.” Just throw 
a little silken tofu into a blender, add a 
splash of vanilla extract, a sprinkling of 








cocoa powder, a dollop of maple syrup, ae ee 

and you'll see. “I truly love this food,” she — 

insists, and so, apparently, do her hus- | health fad—as big, perhaps, as fiber and | hormone levels. And as full menopause 
band and kids. omega-3 fatty acids rolled into one. The | draws nearer, physicians typically pre- 


For the 40 million female baby | reason: many women are unhappy with | scribe Premarin, an estrogen derived from 
boomers reluctantly edging toward the | the options mainstream medicine has to | pregnant mares’ urine. But while the ben 
half-century mark and beginning to suffer | offer. For younger women in perimeno- | efits of Premarin are considerable—among 
the symptoms of perimenopause, phyto- | pause, gynecologists sometimes prescribe | other things, it may reduce the risk of heart 
estrogens are shaping up as the next big | low-dose birth-control pills to even out disease and osteoporosis—there are poten- 
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tial dangers. Women who take Premarin 
for many years can increase their chance of | 
developing breast cancer (see box for the | 
latest research). 

Do phytoestrogens offer boomers a 
better bargain? Many women clearly think 
so. “Close to a natural wonder drug,” says 
UCLA breast-cancer surgeon Dr. Susan 
Love in her recently published Dr. Susan 
Love's Hormone Book (Random House, 
$25). At 49, Love, a vocal and controversial 
critic of hormone-replacement therapy, 
has entered perimenopause. To cope, she 
exercises daily, adds phytoestrogen-rich 
foods like soybeans and flaxseed to her diet 
and doses herself with black cohosh, an 
herbal source of phytoestrogens that 
comes in liquid or tablet form. 

For the dietary-supplement industry, 
the infatuation with phytoestrogens is a 
bonanza. At Capitol Drugs in West Holly- 
wood, California, women of a certain age are 
stocking up on black cohosh and dong quoi, 
another estrogenic herb that can be added to 





tea. At Whole Foods in suburban Wheaton, 
Illinois, they are snapping up brand-name 
products like Remifemin and MenoBalance, 
both of which contain black cohosh, for any- 
where from $30 to $80 for a month’s supply. 
Yet none of these products have been ade- 





because dietary supplements are not strin- 
gently regulated by the U.S. Food and Drug 
Administration. 

For their part, health-food companies 
are bringing snack bars, shakes and breads 
containing soy and flaxseed to market, and 


quately tested for safety and effectiveness | mainstream food manufacturers are consid- 













Weighing the Risks of Estrogen 


For some women, choosing to undergo long-term hormone- 
replacement therapy is indeed a risky proposition. But that 
may not be true for all or even most women. Most evidence 
indicates that women can take hormones for a couple of 
years without increasing their breast-cancer risk. The pic- 
ture is less clear, however, for women who use hormones for 
10, 20 or more years. Their chance of developing breast cancer in- 
creases, but does that outweigh the benefit of avoiding heart disease? 
The definitive answer won't be in for 10 years at least, but a report in last 
week's Journal of the American Medical Association should help women make 
informed decisions. Dr. Nananda Col and her colleagues at the New England 
Medical Center in Boston have developed a computer model that lets women 
plug in their own history and come up with a personal risk assessment. A ques- 
» tionnaire based on the model will appear this summer in Col’s book, A Woman 
Doctor’s Guide to Hormone Therapy: How to Choose What's Right for You, to be 
i published by Tatnuck Bookseller Press. 
| 


ACHE: 


Personal assessment is crucial because there is no average woman. “Indi- 
viduals have individual risk factors,” explains Col. High cholesterol, which in- 
creases the risk of heart disease, may have to be weighed against a mother who 
2 died of breast cancer. Col’s model, based on data from hundreds of studies, 
t helps rank all these factors. Among other things, it shows that women who at 
age 50 are already at highest risk of breast cancer and lowest risk of heart dis- 
= ease clearly do not benefit from HRT. Other women could extend their life ex- 
§ pectancy from three months to three years. “We're not trying to dictate 
= [women’s choices],” Col says. “All we are trying to do is give them additional in- 
2 formation with which to make their decisions.” —By Christine Gorman 
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The cookbook author with 
estrogen-rich ingredients 


3 ering similar products. But women 
= who fold these foods into their diet 
* may be disappointed. Plants vary 
° enormously in the amount of phyto- 
estrogens they contain. And some soy 
> products, especially powdered soy 
= protein, are processed in ways that 
remove their phytoestrogens entirely. 

What alarms many physicians is 
the perception that estrogens pro- 
duced by plants are somehow intrin- 
sically benign. For example, Holly- 
wood screenwriter Christine Conrad, 
54, author of another forthcoming 
book, Natural Woman, Natural 
Menopause (HarperCollins, $24), de- 
fines plant-derived hormones as “nat- 
ural”—and implies that Premarin, 
which comes from horses, is not. 
Under the care of her naturopathic 
physician and co-author, Marcus 
Laux, Conrad claims to have safely 
and comfortably navigated her own 
menopause, which followed a hys- 
terectomy she underwent at age 46. “The 
natural hormones,” she says, “don’t have 
side effects.” 

Or do they? Anecdotal reports suggest 
that in large doses phytoestrogens can 
promote the abnormal growth of cells in 
the uterine lining. Says Dr. Wulf Utian of 
Case Western Reserve University, a lead- 
ing menopause expert: “One thing we 
do know is that unopposed estrogen 
leads to endometrial cancer.” To prevent 
this, women on conventional estrogen- 
replacement therapy typically take prog- 
estin along with their Premarin. While 
boosters of alternative therapies argue 
that some phytoestrogens, at least, appear 
to act as antigrowth factors in the uterus 
and breast, most physicians remain un- 
convinced of their safety. “I believe in al- 
ternative medicine but not in alternative 
medication,” says Dr. Harriette Mogul of 
New York Medical College. “To use 
something before we study it would be 
foolhardy.” 

To be sure, phytoestrogens look 
promising. Wake Forest University epi- 
demiologist Dr. Gregory Burke has 
launched a clinical trial designed to mea- 
sure the effects of soy phytoestrogens on 
280 perimenopausal women. Already, he 
says, the results of a smaller, preliminary 
trial suggest that the estrogenic com- 
pounds soy contains—genistein and di- 
adzein—relieve the severity of hot flashes 
and also lower cholesterol. But promising 
as it seems, cautions Burke, no one yet 
knows whether soy can provide what 
women want—all the benefits of Pre- 
marin without its negative effects. —With 
reporting by Martha Smilgis/Los Angeles and 


| Leslie Whitaker/ Chicago 





Joni, No Longer Blue 


A touching mother-and-child reunion adds fuel to 
the debate over adoption-privacy rules 


By ANDREW PURVIS TORONTO 
N THE SUMMER OF 1964, A WILLOWY BUT 
pregnant 20-year-old singer named Joan 
Anderson arrived in Toronto from her na- 
tive province of Saskatchewan to face a 

painful decision. Penniless and afraid to tell 
her parents, she gave birth as a charity pa- 
tient at a local hospital to a blue-eyed baby 
girl she named Kelly Dale. The father, a stu- 
dent who had accompanied her to Toronto, 
was out of the picture, so Joni hastily 
married folk singer Chuck Mitchell, 
hoping to make a home for her baby. 
“I kept trying to find some kind of 
circumstance where I could stay with 
her,” she would later tell the Los An- 
geles Times. But when that relation- 
ship foundered, Mitchell reluctantly 
put the baby up for adoption. 

Soon afterward she moved to 
New York City, where in the song Lit- 
tle Green, from her chart-topping al- 
bum Blue, she memorialized the loss: 


Child with a child pretending 

weary of lies you are sending 
home 

so you sign all the papers in 
the family name 

you are sad and you're sorry 
but you're not ashamed 

little green have a happy 
ending. 


Thirty years later that wish came 
true. Last week Mitchell and her 
daughter, a former model and com- 
puter student named Kilauren Gibb, 
confirmed that they had found each 
other. Their reunion followed years of search- 
ing by both women—and put a new focus on 


both teachers, told her she was adopted. 
Asked in an interview with Toronto's City TV 
why they waited so long, Kilauren said, “Be- 
cause they loved me. They wanted me to be 


| comfortable.” Pregnant with her own child, 


the larger issue of access to adoption records. | 


For Mitchell, once an icon of indepen- 
dence and 1960s wanderlust, the little girl 
who was to be her only child never quite left 
her mind. Over the years, as her fame grew, 
she wondered about the child’s parents, her 
health, her future. It was not until a Canadi- 
an tabloid published the story of her adop- 
tion four years ago that Mitchell began 
speaking openly about it. But she was be- 
sieged by pretenders and began to lose hope. 

Kilauren, who had had a happy child- 
hood in a middle-class Toronto suburb, be- 
gan her search in 1992, after her parents, 


she filed an application with a public agency 
to find out who her birth mother was. Then 
she waited. And waited. Finally, this January 
she received a brief “nonidentifying” de- 
scription of her mother. She was a folk singer 
born in the prairie town of Saskatoon, of 


It made me feel 
whole. It made me 


feel complete. 
—Kilauren Gibb 
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Norwegian-Scottish descent, who suffered 
polio as a child. Encouraged by friends who 
had heard of Mitchell’s search and who 
thought that she resembled the singer, Gibb 
found a Joni Mitchell Website and began 
clicking off the biographical details she 
found there: blue eyes, blond hair, long 
limbs, Saskatchewan. “There were like 14 or 
15 matches,” she told newspapers last week. 

Gibb called Mitchell’s manager in Van- 
couver and sent along the adoption profile. 
“Tt was as if you were reading Joni’s biogra- 
phy,” recalled the manager, Steve Macklam. 
He phoned to double-check the profile and 
speak to Kilauren. The next call came from 
Mitchell herself. “Hi, it’s Joni. Please call me. 
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I'm overwhelmed.” Since then Gibb, who 
has a young son, has seen her family circle 
widen almost daily. First came a call from 
her grandparents in Saskatoon. Then last 
week she met her biological father. “I was al- 
ways sort of looking for her on the street, 
even though I didn’t know it,” says Brad 
MacMath, a Toronto photographer. “To 
have a grown daughter and grandson appear 
out of nowhere is absolutely amazing.” 
Mitchell’s news was read at the annual 
meeting of the American Adoption Congress 
in Dallas this month, prompting a standing 
ovation. The congress is one of several 
groups seeking to overturn laws, currently in 
effect in most of Canada and the U.S., that 
protect the privacy of birth parents and pre- 
vent their children from contacting them 
without prior consent. In 1995 Tennessee 
opened its records on all adoptions before 





BOTH SIDES NOW: An instant grandmother, Mitchell—with Marlin and Kilauren—is grateful to her 
daughter's parents. “My faith was well put,” she told the Los Angeles Times. “They raised her well” 


1951, and six other states are discussing dis- 
closure bills. An alliance including privacy 
advocates, adoption agencies and lawyers 
from Pat Robertson’s organization opposes 
the change, arguing that many reunions are 
traumatic and disruptive for the parent, and 
that the lack of privacy will discourage adop- 
tions and increase abortions. “If two people 
want to meet, we're all for it,” says William 
Pierce of the National Council for Adoption. 
“But you can’t have one-sided intrusions 
into people’s lives.” There are many sides to 
the human heart, however, as Mitchell and 
her daughter now know. Their reunion, says 
Kilauren, “made me feel complete.” —With 
reporting by James L. Graff/Chicago 
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REDISCOVERING THE 


JOYOF TEXT 


More people are reading, or at least pretending to, and just 
about everyone seems to be profiting but publishers 
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EADING IS A LOT LIKE SEX. PEO- 
ple who rarely read can feel abnor- 
mal. People who read all the time 
can feel abnormal. And because so 
much reading is done in private, 

behind closed doors (often bedroom doors), no 
one really knows what normal is. A book a day? A 
month? A year? Do self-help books count, or only 
novels? What if they’re on tape? 


In the absence of a Kinsey-style report on American read- 
ing habits, one can only guess what’s going on in the dormi- 
tories, airport lounges and on the porch swings of the land. 
And yet there are signs of a kind of reading renaissance—from 
the rise of espresso-serving superstores to the emergence, on 
national TV and in countless 
living rooms, of book clubs and 
reading groups. At the least, it 
appears, reading books (or lis- 
tening to them in the Jeep) is to 
the 1990s what gymgoing was 
to the ’80s: something we plan 
to do, something we want to do 
and, by all appearances, some- 
thing everyone else is doing, 
even Oprah viewers. Perhaps 
primarily Oprah viewers. 

“There has been a vast in- 
crease in the number of book 
outlets, in the number of read- 
ers and in the ways that books 
get to consumers,” says William Phillips, editor in chief of 
Little, Brown. One new way books are making their way into 
readers’ hands is via the Internet. Amazon.com, an online 
bookstore, is experiencing soaring volume, while electronic 
literary journals, such as Salon (salon1999.com), are increas- 
ingly popular. Random House (randomhouse.com), Time 


So. Sane 





Warner Trade Publishing (pathfinder.com/twep) and Si- 
mon & Schuster (simonsays.com) are among the growing 
number of publishers with their own Websites. Far from 
killing off the book, computers seem to be reinforcing its 
dominance. The Internet is still overwhelmingly text-based, 
promoting literacy in general, and yet the screen has not re- 
placed the page. Says Barnes & Noble vice president Lisa 
Herling: “I don’t think anyone would ever take a computer 
to bed or to the beach to read.” 

Someone might take a tape, though. To listen is not to 
read (especially if the book is abridged), but it’s close enough 
for many. Audiobooks, long tainted by their association with 
motivational infomercial gurus, got a sorely needed cultural 
seal of approval when Hillary Clinton received a Grammy 
Award for her spoken version of her book, It Takes a Village. 
The market for audiobooks is booming. That may be, in part, 
because they are compact and convenient and offer pseudo 
intimacy with sages and celebrities. The forthcoming John F. 
Kennedy: A Journey to Camelot by Paul Werth will be read 
by Sidney Poitier and Caroline Kennedy. Slightly less ritzy 
(intended, perhaps, to be played in Dodge pickups instead of 
Lexuses) is Waylon Jennings’ 
rendition of Waylon: An Auto- 
biography. To those who scoff 
at such books as “ear candy,” 
Seth D. Gershel, publisher of 
Simon & Schuster Audio, has a 
snappy answer: “If you'd rather 
be counting from 1 to 10 over 
and over again while driving, 
that’s your preference.” 

Can videobooks be far be- 
hind? To promote her latest 
novel, Alias Grace, Margaret At- 
wood starred in a video intend- | 
ed for distribution to book clubs, 5 
which are hot these days and 
getting hotter. Moving into the social vacuum created by thes 
decline of Tupperware parties while appealing to some of the? 
same higher yearnings as 12 Step groups, book clubs are in-® 
vading homes, apartments and even TV studios. It’s ironic. * 
Oprah Winfrey, the woman once charged with debasing? 
American culture through years of tacky psychodramas, has * 





Mixing books an 
a beverage at 
Barnes & Noble 
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become, in a flash, the torchbearer of literacy, promoting 
such solidly challenging fare as Toni Morrison’s Song of 
Solomon along with such worthy popular entertainments as 
Wally Lamb’s She’s Come Undone. Her book-club selections 
are instant megasellers, even when, like The Book of Ruth by 
Jane Hamilton, they have fallen into virtual obscurity. The re- 
sult for publishers has been happy confusion. The lucky 
books are rushed back to the presses for multiple, emergency 
printings, and publicists are running in circles trying to play 
the new game. “Authors of books on subjects like libertarian- 
ism phone me up and say, ‘Get me on Oprah!’” reports a fraz- 
zled flack. “How do I tell them she’s probably not interested?” 

Most book clubs, however, are informal, private affairs, 
chautauquas in a bottle. Sometimes aided by bookstore “li- 
aisons,” who often sell them books at a discount and may 
even provide a meeting space, these do-it-yourself salons 
offer a literary booster shot for people nostalgic for dorm- 
room bull sessions. Laura Srebnik, 42, is a New York City pol- 
icy analyst whose group meets once a month. “I love it,” she 
says. “I believe you have to 
set up situations where you 
can think about larger prin- 
ciples.” A high-powered 
book club in Washington, 
started by Kenneth Brody, 
the former president of the 
U.S. Export-Import Bank 
and made up of lawyers, 
journalists and government 
officials, hired a university 
professor to guide it through 
classics like The Iliad that 
members may have, well, 
skimmed as undergradu- 
ates. Virginia Valentine, a li- 
aison for Denver's Tattered 
Cover stores, finds that the 
book clubs’ mainstays are women and that they are reading 
everything from Waller to Wharton. “A lot of young women 
feel frustrated that there isn’t the intellectual outlet they 
had in college. I see young women when they're about 30.” 


S THE BOOK-CLUB CRAZE LINKED TO THE AGING OF 


the American mind? Bart Schneider, who publishes 

the Minnesota-based Hungry Mind Review, is cer- 

tain it is. “There’s this whole ‘soul industry’ springing 

up,” he says. “Baby boomers are awakening to the 

total emptiness of their lives, and reading is some- 

thing they know is important and haven't quite forgotten 

how to do. Plus, a book club sure beats church and syna- 

gogue.” In Los Angeles, traditionally the land of rampant in- 

tellectual insecurity and social transience, some book clubs 

fulfill a crucial dual role: they elevate members’ sensibilities 

while helping them put down roots. “I get a lot of calls from 

newcomers in town,” says Diane Leslie, an organizer of 

book clubs in what is now the nation’s No. 1 book market. 

“They don’t want to take a class because they don’t want to 

be graded, but they've reached a point in their lives where 
they're looking for a pastime that is deeper than a movie.” 

Just how deep does the reading rage go? In the super- 


stores—Barnes & Noble, Borders, Crown—where busy work- 
ers are sometimes more familiar with the inventory of fla- 


| vored coffees than the location of the new John Updike nov- 








BOOK CLUBBING: A Chicago group delves deeper 





el—reading can seem like a sideshow, not the main event. 
Flutes play. Writers recite. Young singles munch bagels. Tod- 
dlers look for Waldo. “The idea of the café and the couches,” 
says Steve Riggio, Barnes & Noble's chief operating officer, 
“is to make the store a good place to spend leisure time.” Rig- 
gio’s concept appears to be working. Superstores are ex- 
panding and multiplying (to the tune of 20% last year) and 
even stores whose main business isn’t bookselling are aping 
the superstores’ bibliophilic ambiance. In Manhattan’s land- 
mark Scribner’s bookstore, fabled haunt of Hemingway and 
Fitzgerald, a Benetton branch has set up shop and begun 
playing host to something called the Salon, a reading series 
featuring such swank young writers as Daphne Merkin, 
whose books will be on sale amid the turtlenecks. 

“It’s the rise of the cappuccino machine,” sniffs Prince- 
ton professor Anthony Grafton, referring to the revolution 
in literary retailing. He 
teaches the history of read- 
ing and says his students 
“are less widely read now 
than a generation ago.” 
Less widely, but perhaps 
more fashionably. Daisy 
Maryles, executive editor 
of Publishers Weekly, notes 
that “people want to read 
something they view as sig- 
nificant or trendy or that 
people are talking about.” 
Could books be the latest 
life-style accessories? The 
equivalent of cigars for the 
brain? Several liquor firms 
have taken to sponsoring 
literary evenings at which prospective single-malt-Scotch 
buyers clink glasses with budding novelists. The association 
of booze and books is long, close and infamously troubled 
(would a stumbling William Faulkner or Dylan Thomas 
be welcome at such a gathering?), but the distilleries 
don’t seem fazed. Nor do the clubbable, complicit writers. 

There is one business, strangely, that is not making mon- 
ey off the reading craze: publishing. Profits are eroding. Rev- 
enues are flat. At HarperCollins, profits fell 66% in the sec- 
ond half of 1996, and it is rumored that Rupert Murdoch, 
the owner, is looking to quit the book business. Other com- 
panies are cutting staff and closing down divisions. Industry 
executives agree that more and more readers are buying 
more and more books; a record 2.17 billion books were sold 
in the U.S. last year, up about 20 million copies from the pre- 
vious year and 100 million from 1993. But the action has not 
perked up publishers’ balance sheets. Publishers (who have 
as many excuses for failure as alcoholic novelists do) blame 
high advances to authors, discounts to bookstore chains, a 
lack of up-and-coming big-name writers and even the non- 
literary mass spectacles of last year’s Olympics and elections. 

But publishing is not the same as reading; one can foun- 
der while the other thrives. Go into a superstore at reading 
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rush hour (weekday evenings and Saturday afternoons) and 
gaze at the spectacle: crowded tables and sofas, string quar- 

tets, a woman in horn-rims autographing a memoir about her 
childhood sexual abuse. Surely something profound is going 
on. Surely a New Age of Literacy has dawned. Or might it be 
that reading resembles sex in yet another way? Perhaps the 

people who are always talking about it—hatching book clubs, 
debating on the Internet, quoting from the latest New York 


Times review—are making up for the fact that they're not do- 
ing it. Maybe the people who read the most (the ones who al- 
ways have and always will) don’t feel any special need to say 
so. Reading may indeed be hip now, but most readers I know 
aren't hipsters, though many may long to be. They're too busy 
turning pages, scanning indexes and burning the midnight 
oil. —Reported by William Dowell and Andrea Sachs/New York 
and Jacqueline Savaiano/Los Angeles, with other bureau reports 





























By PAUL GRAY 


NLIKELY AS IT MAY SEEM, 
some 700 people paid $10 
each last week to get into 


a Manhattan auditorium 
and sit—or stand—through a panel 
discussion on “The Memoir Explo- 
sion: Novel of the 90s or Just An- 
other Brand of Therapy?” Most at- 
tention went to two of the panelists: 
Frank McCourt, whose best-sell- 
ing memoir, Angela’s Ashes, had 
just the day before won a Pulitzer 
Prize for biography, and Kathryn 
Harrison, whose memoir The Kiss, 
also a best seller, tells 
of an incestuous 
affair between 
her and her fa- 
ther that began | 
when she was 20. 
Ayear ago, hardly | 
anyone in the | 
audience had ever | 
heard of McCourt | 
and Harrison. Now 
both authors are su- 


perstars in U.S. pub- ASHES TO ASHES: Dust jackets covering current books of woe 


lishing’s hottest current enterprise. 

Readers have always been in- 
terested in behind-the-scene 
books by the prominent; St. Augus- 
tine was on toa good thing when he 
wrote his Confessions back in A.D. 
401. But the success of unhappy 
stories by the largely or completely 
unknown is a new and, to many, 
puzzling phenomenon, Publishers 
aren't worrying much about why 
such stuff sells so well; they're too 
busy trying to acquire and peddle 
more of it. A ferocious bidding war 
erupted over the manuscript of a 





Real-Life Misery. Read All About It! 


98-year-old Kansas grandmother 
that tells of her harsh life with an al- 
coholic husband; the eventual win- 
ning bid topped $1 million. 

What is going on here? Are 
memoirs becoming the substitute 
for novels, or does their popularity 
simply indicate a culture sinking 
ever further into gossip, trivia and 
terminal narcissism? Last week’s 
panelists in Manhattan addressed 
these questions, as panelists are 
prone to do, without answering 
them. McCourt told the crowd 
that he considered telling the story 
of his harsh Irish childhood, the 
subject of Angela’s Ashes, in fic- 








tional form. “I attempted it, and it 
was awful. I am not a novelist.” 

Harrison, who is a novelist, 
said she disguised her relationship 
with her father in her first book, 
Thicker Than Water. But she dis- 
liked the result because “in fiction- 
alizing what really happened, I had 
been dishonest in a way that be- 
came increasingly painful.” 

This comment suggests that 
Aristotle was wrong when he as- 
signed a greater worth to imagina- 
tive literature than to recitations of 
real events: “Poetry tends to express 





universals, and history particulars.” 
Authors have largely sided with 
Aristotle. When James Joyce decid- 
ed to write about his harsh Irish 
childhood, he reinvented himself as 
Stephen Dedalus and created the 
imagined worlds of A Portrait of the 
Artist as a Young Man and Ulysses. 
The contemporary fascination 
with real stories raises a question: 
Just how real are they? McCourt, 
Harrison and all the wannabes may 
be telling the truth about their past, 
but they are also, as Harrison puts it, 
fictionalizing what really happened. 
Did McCourt’s grandmother really 
say to him, when he was a 
small boy, “If’tis 
a thing I ever 
find out you were 
telling jokes to 
Jesuits, I'll tear 
the bloody kidneys 
outa you"? Did 
Harrison’s grand- 
mother really tell 
her, once she began 
crossing her eyes as 
a child, “They'll get 
stuck like that if you don’t stop”? For 
those who have trouble remember- 
ing what was said to them at break- 
fast, such long-ago quotations sound 

like footfalls in the house of fiction. 
Will readers tire of this fad af- 
ter thumbing through the lth 
book on anorexia and the seventh 
exposé of transsexual aunts? Pub- 
lishers, for the moment, are betting 
on a continuing bull market. There 
are some 267 million stories in the 
naked U.S., all of them yearning to 
be told and sold. | —With reporting 

by Andrea Sachs/New York 
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The Longest Day 


A cameraman’s death has put the spotlight on 
Hollywood’s sweatshop-style work practices 


By KIM MASTERS LOS ANGELES 
RENT HERSHMAN JUST WANTED TO 
get home. He had worked a 19- 
hour day as an assistant camera- 
man on the set of Pleasantville, a 
comedy starring Jeff Daniels, and he 
had about an hour's drive ahead of him. 
When he got on the road, it was already 
1 a.m., but he had promised his eight- 
year-old daughter that he would be 
home when she woke up. 


Hershman, 35, never made it to the | 


Los Angeles suburb where he lived with 
his wife and two kids. Exhausted, he fell 
asleep behind the wheel and slammed 
into a telephone pole. His death last 
month has prompted many professionals 
in the world’s most glamorous industry to 
call for an end to the grueling hours that 
are now the norm behind the scenes—a 
problem that has become even more en- 
demic as studios rush to complete the 
megabudget “event” movies currently in 
vogue. 


Hershman “was a big guy with a huge | 


smile,” says Bruce McLeery, the chief 
lighting technician on 
Pleasantville. “He had 
been away from home for 
22 hours, and the day be- 
fore he had worked 15 
hours.” McLeery under- 
stands why Hershman 
attempted the drive. 
“Brent's little girl was 
sick, and he told her on 
the phone that he would 
be there,” he says. But 
after working so many 
hours, McLeery adds, 
“you're impaired. You 
might as well be drunk.” 
In an industry in 
which 12-hour days are 
considered short, Pleasantville was not 
an especially arduous production. But 
the fact that Hershman was killed on a 
relatively routine shoot instead of a chal- 
lenging picture with big effects only un- 
derscores the danger. Says Steven So- 
derbergh, Pleasantville’s co-producer: 
“It's amazing that it didn’t happen on 
other projects where these specific kinds 
of abuses are rampant.” 


One project in which crew mem- | 


108 





DRIVEN: Cameron's Titanic 
has been a notorious grind 


bers say conditions are more difficult is 
Titanic, the $180 million extravaganza 
that director James Cameron is trying to 
finish in time for its scheduled July re- 
lease. Crews on the film have routinely 
packed more than 80 hours of work into 
six-day weeks, sometimes going as long 
as two weeks without a break. “I think 
it’s the closest thing to slavery that I’ve 
ever laid my eyes on,” says Elizabeth 
Bolden, a set rigger who spent a month 
on Titanic’s Mexico location. 

While union rules require extra pay if 
there is no lunch break after six hours, 
crew members say Cameron often kept 
them going as long as 10 hours without 
pause. (The director had already gained 
notoriety for threatening to fire employ- 
ees who took bathroom breaks while 
shooting True Lies.) After working 13 
days in a row before Christmas, the Ti- 
tanic crew set up a spectacular special- 
effects sequence in which thousands of 
gallons of water would crash through a 
glass dome atop a staircase inside the 
ship. The stunt coordinator’s written 
assessment of hazards associated with 
. the sequence included 
$ “risk of drowning,” but a 
« crew member says ex- 
= hausted workers actually 
fell asleep during a morn- 
* ing safety meeting meant 
* to minimize the danger. 


~ he was not aware of peo- 
® ple dozing during those 
sessions. “I know nobody 
was falling asleep when 
we were shooting,” he 
adds. Still, Landau says, 
endless hours are the na- 
ture of the business. “Any 
time you're on a movie, it 
is physically demanding,” 
he says. “No one was forced to be there.” 

While in Mexico, the film’s American 
crew members were driven to and from 
their hotels, but local workers did not 
receive similar treatment. A Tijuana 
woman was severely injured in a crash af- 
ter working until 3 a.m. as a script super- 
visor. And TiME has obtained a memo 


® Producer Jon Landau says | 


from construction coordinator Les Collins | 


protesting to managers that local labor- 
ers, who were required to work 12-hour 
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VICTIM: Hershman fell asleep at the 
wheel after 19 hours on 


days, received only bread and milk dur- 
ing a morning break as their meal for the 
day. At one point, even that was cut back. 
“It is deplorable that we have witnessed 
our workers digging through the trash to 
retrieve fruit and other foods ... to try to get 
something to eat,” he wrote. “It’s hard to 
believe that this company has stooped so 
low to reduce costs.” Landau responds 
that Mexican workers were treated far 
better than the norm in that country. 

For now, many crew members are 
focusing on improving overall industry 
conditions by curtailing hours. In a cam- 
paign prompted by Hershman’s death, 
Haskell Wexler, a renowned cinematog- 
rapher (One Flew over the Cuckoo’s Nest), 
is leading a petition drive to impose a 
14-hour workday. “People are working 
as zombies,” he says. Among those who 
have signed are Julia Roberts, Kenneth 
Branagh, Mike Nichols, Sally Field and 
Harold Ramis. 

A prominent producer says many 
crew members will resist the rule be- 
cause they enjoy earning overtime pay. 
But cameramen like Kirk Bloom, who 
worked on Titanic, want some kind of 
limit to the grind. “I'd rather have a little 
less work and a little more of a life,” he 
says. Ed Gutentag, another Titanic vet- 
eran, is one of many crew members who 
say Hershman’s death hit home because 
they have caught themselves dozing at 
the wheel. “I smack myself in the face as 
hard as I can to stay awake,” Gutentag 
says. “But the big picture is, What value 
do we put on our lives? I don’t want to die 
because I've worked too many hours.” & 
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With convenient wireless installation, 
lighting system offers the brightest 
solar light ever available! 


Alpan’s industrially-proven solar technology harvests the power 
of the sun to protect your home and family. 


How many nights have you had to 
negotiate a dark walkway to the door, hop- 
ing you wouldn't trip on something? Or how 
often have you stood in the dark fumbling 
with keys? If you're like me, you leave the 
porch light on all day, but you still have to 
find your way to the porch in the dark! 
Now there is a better way to come 
home to the warmth and safety of a well-lit 
home. Alpan, in collaboration with 
Siemens, has devel- 
oped two new solar 
lighting systems 
the Solar Pagoda Light 
and Solar Sensor Light. 


| Silicone-encapsulated 
solar cell 





The fluorescent 
advantage. Using a 
four-watt fluorescent 
bulb, the new Solar 
Pagoda Light pro- 
vides the maximum 
amount of illumina- 
tion while using a 
minimum amount of 
energy. In fact, the 
unique fluorescent 
tube found in the 
Solar Pagoda Light 
is eight times brighter 
than standard incan- 
descent lights. 


Industrial tech- | Choose 
nology. Alpan has | eight-, 


put the single crystal 13- or 
cell, the same power- | — 
ful solar cell found in height 


industrial power 















The brightest solar lighting system 


Height-adjustable mounting 
stakes fasten together with 





modules, to work for you in the Solar Pagoda 
Light. Using the energy collected by direct 
sunlight by the cell during the day, the pow- 
er source is charged. At night, the built-in 
photo sensor detects darkness and automat- 
ically turns the light on to provide up to 
five hours of illumination. 


No bills, no wires. The Solar Pagoda Light 
can be installed in just minutes. Snap the 
mounting 


poles together—you can 
choose the height of 
the poles, from eight, 13 
or 21 inches. Then just 
snap the light onto the 
pole and insert it into 
the ground. All of the 
connections are inter- 
nal, so the lights are 
totally wireless. And 


Circuitry sealed 
in weather- 

protected 
casing 





because they store 
and use energy from 
the sun, you'll never 
have to pay for out- 
door lighting. 

Ensured_ safety. 
Outdoor lighting is 





High-capacity 
batteries pro- 
vide up to five | 
hours of | 
illumination | not just convenient, it 
can make your home 
safer. Well-lit walk- 
ways and yards are 
actually easier for you 
to see at night. And it 
can also keep you 
from tripping over 
unexpected objects 
in your path—like 
toys or ice and snow 


Energy-efficient 
fluorescent bulb 
burns eight times 
brighter than incan- 
descent bulbs 


no hardware to rust 














Solar Sensor Light for extra security. 
Equipped with the same powerful technology as 
the Solar Pagoda Light, the Solar Sensor Light 
offers you and your family eXtra protection for 
your home and outbuildings. This powerful 
floodlight uses solar power to light your yard 
with a powerful quartz-halogen bulb. And it has 
a built-in heat and motion sensor. With no timers 
or switches to set, this light automatically switch- 
es on when triggered and stays on after you leave 
The adjustable 30- to 60-sec- 
ut you'll never be left in the 


for 30 to 60 seconds 





ond delay ensures t 
dark. Without wirir 
stalls easily. The 








the Solar Sensor Light in- 


panel mounts 





directly on your roof 
light mount 
anywhere. The 
14-foot plug-i 
cord simply con 
nects the two. Th 
solar storage system is so 
powerful it will switch on 


as many as 120 times with 


Economical and de- 
just a single full charge. And pendable, the Solar 
it's capable of running for up — Sensor Light has a 
to two weeks—even if there's built-in heat and 

motion sensor. 


no sun 


Try them both risk-free. Both solar light- 
ing systems are backed by Comtrad’s 
exclusive risk-free home trial and a one-year 
manufacturer's limited warranty. If you’re not 
satisfied, return them within 90 days for a full 
“No Questions Asked” refund. 


! You could 
expect to pay hundreds for this advanced so- 
lar lighting technology in retail stores. But 
through this special factory-direct offer, you 
can get the Solar Pagoda Light for just $69. 
Order extras and receive them for just $59. The 
Solar Sensor Light is available for only $79 
with additional lights costing just $69 each 
Take advantage of this special offer today to 
add the beauty and safety of solar lighting to 
your home and yard! 


Solar Pagoda Light”.............. $69 s6 SaH 


Solar Sensor Light" .. $79 $8 S&H 


Please mention promotional code 1722-10119, 
For fastest service, call toll-free 24 hours day 


800-399-7854 





ov money order for the 
arge it your credit card, enclose ye 
account number and expiration date 





Virginia residents only—please include 4.5% sales tax 


a= comtrad 


a 
L's 
2820 Waterford Lake Dr., Suite 102 
Midlothian, Virginia 23113 
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Bernard Arnault’s is the kingdom of luxury, the 
power to shape fashion’s future—and all the fun 


By MARTHA DUFFY PARIS 


HE FALL READY-TO-WEAR 
shows in Paris, the most im- 
portant bazaar on the fashion 
calendar, were in full crush. At 
Dior, house of the very hot 
designer John Galliano, the 
props indicated that the young 
maestro had been thinking 
hard about a dreamland Orient. As the 


crowds tripped around the delicate | 


bridge to nowhere on their way to find or 
steal seats, one conservatively dressed 
businessman waited quietly in the shad- 
ows. Galliano may get the attention, but, 
murmured Bernard Arnault, “I have all 
the fun.” 

He also has all the power. His control 
of the French conglomerate LVMH Moét 
Hennessy Louis Vuitton has 
made him the king of luxury 
goods. Over the past decade 
or so, Arnault has put par- 
ticular energy into high- 
end fashion, acquiring the 
houses of Dior, Christian 
Lacroix, Givenchy and 
Kenzo. If you’ve already 
made your first few billion, 
it is a dream kingdom. 
Lately, the irrever- 

















ent Women’s Wear Daily is calling him 
the Pope of Fashion. 

Yet neither the French business 
community nor the fashion flock sees 
this pope as infallible. Arnault’s Ameri- 
can-style takeover battles have rankled 
France's conservative business cardinals. 
And his appointment of Brits to run Dior 
and Givenchy—not to mention his sack- 


ing of the revered Hubert de Givenchy, | 


the man who immortalized Audrey Hep- 
burn—shocked the French, who, with 
some justification, see their nation’s fash- 
ion sense as chic in a way that cannot be 
duplicated by a couple of rostbifs. 

John Galliano, 36, a cheeky Spaniard 
brought up in London, was the toast of 
the SoHo fashion scene but unknown on 
the Avenue Montaigne when he took 


over Givenchy two years ago. A year lat- | 


er, Arnault moved him to Dior and 
plucked Alexander McQueen— 
even cheekier and younger, at 
27—to guide the fortunes of 
Givenchy. At Louis Vuitton, a 
maker of fancy luggage and 
handbags that dates to 1854, 
he has hired an American, the 
young sportswear designer 
Marc Jacobs, to create a line of 
bags and sportswear to take 
on the chic of Gucci 








and Prada. Jacobs should give Vuitton a 
high and profitable fashion profile—what 
he was hired to do—stepping into a com- 
pany whose business is up 54% since it 
became part of LVMH. Last week Jacobs 
showed his own line of American classics 
with lots of cashmere and flannel—a sort 
of ’90s Halston. 

It is all a huge gamble. But Arnault, 
48, savors this kind of contrariness like 
one of his champagnes. “I’m not inter- 
ested in anything else but the youngest, 
the brightest and the very, very talent- 
ed,” he says. And the very, very prof- 
itable. Arnault has managed, and that 
is the word, to coax money from top- 
shelf businesses. Last year LVMH earned 
$649 million on sales of $5.4 billion. Says 
he: “I have always been interested in two 
things: the arts and business.” 

He is known as a tough boss; if he 
indulges the Gallianos on the creative 
side, he is whipping the production 
side, taking advantage of all the avail- 
able back-room synergies in manufac- 
turing and distribution. For instance, 
Lacroix’s Bazar line is manufactured 
by Kenzo; Jungle, Kenzo’s perfume, is 
made by the Givenchy factory; and 
Vuitton’s first perfume is being concoct- 
ed by Guerlain, another LVMH firm. 
The principle is to control costs rigorous- 
ly, then spend a fortune on advertising. 

Many progressive Frenchmen would 
dearly like to see more business leaders 
like Arnault. Born in Roubaix, in northern 
France, he graduated from Paris’ élite 
Ecole Polytechnique with a degree in en- 
gineering. Perhaps because of their rigid 
educational system, the French tend to 
produce civil servants and middle man- 
agers, but entrepreneurial brains who 
would enliven the business climate are 
few. The success of Arnault, who spent 
three years working on real estate deals in 
Florida during the Socialist reign of 
Francois Mitterrand, has stirred up re- 
sentment and distrust among his peers. 

To them, Arnault has broken the 
rules. A former LVMH executive mar- 
vels, “He is ferocious, but remarkable in 
that he realized that he could ignore con- 


441m not interested in 
anything else but the youngest, 
the brightest and the 

very, very talented. 77 


—BERNARD ARNAULT 


Chairman of LVMH Moét Hennessy Louis Vuitton 
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vention without ill effects to himself. At 
that time there were things that were not 
necessarily illegal, but that weren’t done. 


ARNAULT PRESENTS: 


ALEXANDER 
MCQUEEN 


Rude and proud of it. 
The French gasped 
when the precocious 
Cockney grabbed the 
top job at Givenchy 





The practices that should have excluded | 


him from the business world in fact 
made him one of its pillars.” 

A good deal of this censure has to do 
with Arnault’s “ferocious” approach in 
acquiring luxury-goods companies, many 
of which were family owned, by splitting 
the opposition—that is, stepping in on 
the side of one of two disagreeing part- 
ners and later eliminating the survivor. 
He did that in 1985, taking over the 
bankrupt firm of Boussac, which owned 
Dior. At the time, he promised to expand 
Boussac and preserve jobs; instead he 





shut it down, having extracted the part he | 


wanted. 

Dior is the jewel in Arnault’s crown, 
and he has entrusted the brash Galliano 
with polishing it. He says, “I love bring- 


ing young talents to the heart of an old | 


house. Galliano has special links to Dior 
that you can feel: in design, style, roman- 
ticism and femininity. Of course, it is 
sometimes shocking—but fashion means 
something new.” 

Galliano’s approach has been high 
drama all the way. For his part, Galliano 


is terse: “I think long term, and Mr. Ar- | 
nault is thinking long term with me. He 


has given this place a complete dusting 
in the last couple of years”—presumably 
to make way for the young prince who 
Arnault believes will be a second Dior. 
If the rakish, high-flying Galliano 
was a shock to the French system, Alex- 
ander McQueen was even worse, espe- 
cially when his first show was a medley of 











British bad taste. Arnault is unworried: | 
“His shows were original and surprising, 
full of ideas. It’s not easy for a young de- 
signer to adjust to this world.” 

McQueen should have a lot of time 
to make the adjustment. Christian 
Lacroix, the most accomplished of the 
LVMH designers, hasn’t earned a sou 
for LVMH in 10 years. That may change 
soon; his very young Bazar line is break- 
ing into the black. Lacroix, whose atelier 
is the only one Arnault started from 
scratch, is a sharp observer of his boss: 
“He needs to be convinced in his eye 
and his mind—it is essential.” As to Ar- 
nault the businessman, Lacroix echoes 
the common opinion: “He loves the 
new, he loves to astonish and to be first 
with something. If it means clearing the 
land to make a new garden, then he'll 
chop away. And he loves a fight.” 


RNAULT IS USUALLY DEPICT- 
ed as a remote, chilly business- 
man, and in appearance he has 
a slightly academic rumple. But 
people in the design communi- 
ty tell another story, of dinners 
for 15 or so at the Arnaults’ home in the 
elegant 16th arrondissement. There he 
relaxes and heads for the piano (favorite 
composer: Chopin). He calls himself an 
amateur pianist; he practices twice a 
week, still learning new pieces. His wife 
Héléne is a concert pianist who has just 
finished a Canadian tour. “We once gave 
a concert together,” Bernard recalls. 
“But once was enough—too much work.” 
Mme. Arnault plays a different sort of | 
duet with Bernard; Lacroix believes that | 
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ARNAULT PRESENTS: 


JOHN 
GALLIANO 


Amaster of high drama. 
The industry's newest 
dandy man is heir to the 
position once held by 
the legendary Dior 





often Arnault sees clothing through her 
eyes. They go shopping together most Sat- 
urdays. Where? At the Dior boutique on 
the Avenue Montaigne. 

But when the serene ripples of Cho- 
pin fade away, it’s back to the clangor of 
Arnault’s other preoccupation, business. 
At the moment he is involved in a don- 
nybrook with Robert W. Miller, a minor- 
ity stockholder in the DFS Group Ltd., a 
duty-free retailer of leather goods and 
perfume, particularly LVMH’s leather 
goods and perfumes. Arnault thought he 
had maneuvered around Miller by buy- 
ing out his partners’ 38.75% share for 
$1.6 billion. But Miller hung tough, de- 
claring that “despite his promises, Ber- 
nard Arnault has a pattern of exploiting « 
the assets of partially acquired compa- 
nies for the benefit of LVMH with no= 
concern for the best interests of minori- £ 
ty shareholders.” Alas, that’s what Miller 2 
may become. For now, LVMH has an-* 
nounced it will manage DFS in partner- 3 
ship with him. ° 

Arnault isn’t the type to dwell on 
such incomplete victories. There are oth-* 
er names on his shopping list, including = 
the Paris jeweler Mauboussin, and per-® 
haps Barneys, the bankrupt New York 
City retailer. The Barneys situation is® 
particularly nasty, with lawsuits flying = 
and all manner of unpleasantries ex-* 
changed among Barneys’ owners, their? 
landlord and assorted creditors. Yet Bar-* 
neys remains the most excessively hip 
retailer in the country. It would seem: 
like a deal tailor-made for the talents of 
Bernard Arnault. —With reporting by ., 
Dorie Denbigh/Paris r 
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_ BREAK FREE FROM YOUR RUNNY NOSE. 


Ask your doctor about an exciting advancement for treating runny noses, 
ATROVENT ® Nasal Spray, [Sor stexow] |t’s the first in a unique class of nasal sprays 
that actually stop runny noses where they start, [NoraN antinistamine] ATROVENT 
Nasal Spray’s special inhibitors provide effective relief without insomnia 














| WON r KEEP YOU AWAKE or drowsiness. | WON r PUT YOU TO SLI I P| And it can be safely used 
by children 12 years and older. ATROVENT Nasal Spray is available exclusively by 
prescription. Only your doctor knows if it’s right for treating your runny nose. Though 








most ATROVENT Nasal Spray users experience trouble-free relief, nasal dryness 

(approximately | in 20 patients) and mild nose bleeds (approximately | in 10 patients) 

are potential side effects.* So ask your doctor about ATROVENT Nasal Spray, or 

call toll-free 1*888*ATROVENT for a free brochure and money-saving coupon. 
STOP IT FROM THE START. 





ATROVENT’ 


MIASAL SPRAY 
important information. (ipratropium bromide) | 


* See following page for additional 





STOP YOUR RUNNY NOSE WITH ATROVENT ® NASAL SPRAY 


(ipratropium bromide) 





For allergic and nonallergic perennial rhinitis 
0.03% 


(ipratropium bromide) Nasal Spray 0.03% is indicated for the symptomatic reliet of 
thinarthea associated with allergic and nonallergic perennial rhinitis in adults and children age 12 years and older. ATROVENT 
Nasal Spray 0.03% does not relieve nasal Congestion, sneezing or postnasal drip associated with abergic or nonallergic 
perennial rhinits. 

CONTRAINDICATIONS ATROVENT" (ipratropium bromide) Nasal Spray 0.03% is contraindicated in patients with a history of 
hypersensitivey to atropine or its derivatives. or to any of the other ingredients. 

WARNINGS immediate a Be wl arene pooner nae ca 
Gemonstrated by rare cases of urticaria, angioedema, rash, bronchospasm and oropharyngeal edema. 

PRECAUTIONS: ATROVENT® (ipratropium bromide) Nasal Spray 0.03% should be used with caution 


‘angle glaucoma or eye pain may resuft it ATROVENT Nasai 0.03% comes into direct contact with the eyes. Patients should 


be instructed to avoid spraying. Nasal Spray 0.03% in or around their eyes. Patients who experience eye pain, blurred 
vision, excessive nasal dryness or episodes of nasal should be instructed to contact their doctor. Patients should be 
reminded to carefully read and fotlow the INSTRUCTIONS FOR USE. 


Corctagensia, Mtngonect, hapeirmest of Foray Faas lector sol anoveneet 

no carcinogenic activity al doses up to 6 mg/kg/day. This dose corresponds, in rats and mice respectively, to about 200 and 
bodied pare arsenate inurl oh apn tellement sla rn ded btra 
of various mutagenicity studies (Ames test. mouse dominant lethal test. mouse micronucleus test and chromosome aberration 
of bone marrow in Chinese hamsters) were negative. 

Fertility of male or female rats at oral doses up to 50 mg/kg/day (about 1,660 times the MRHD on a mo/m* basis) was unaf- 
fected by ipratropium bromide administration. Al doses above 90 mg/kg/day (about 3.000 times the MRHD on a mg/m’ basis), 
a decreased conception rate wes observed. 


Pregnancy TERATOGENIC EFFECTS Pregnancy Category 8 Oral reproduction studies were performed at doses of 10 mo"ny/day 
in mice, 100 mg/kg'day in rats and 125 in rabbits. These doses correspond, in each species respectively, to about 
160, 3,000 and 8,000 times the MRHD of ‘Nasal Spray 0.03% in perennial rhinitis (252 mog/day) on a mg/m’ basis. 


Inhalation reproduction studies in rats and rabbits at doses of 1.5 and 1.8 mg'kg/day (about 50 and 120 times the MRHD on a 
mg/m?’ basis for each species, respectively) have demonstrated no evidence of teratogenic effects as a result of ipratropium bro- 
mide. Al oral doses above 90 mg/kpday in rats (about 3000 times the MRHD on a mg/ny’ basis) embryotoxictly was observed 
as increased resorption. This effect is not considered relevant to human use due to the large doses al which f was observed 
and the difference in route of administration. However, no adequate or well controlled studies have been conducted in pregnant 
women. Because animal reproduction studies are not always predictive of human response, ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.03% 
‘should be used during pregnancy only if clearly needed. 

Mursing Mothers It known that some ipratropium Dromide is systemically absorbed following nasal adminsstration, howev- 
er the portion which may be excreted in human milk is unknown. Spid-insoluble quatemary bases pass into breast 
Mik, the minimal systemic absorption makes it unlikely that (pratropium bromide would reach the intant in an amount suffi- 
lent to cause a clinical effect. However, because many drugs are excreted in human milk, caution should be exercised when 
ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.03% is administered to a nursing woman, 

Pediatric Use Satety and effectiveness ot ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.03% in patients below the age of 12 years have not 
been established. 

ADVERSE REACTIONS Adverse reaction information on ATROVENT® (ipratropium bromide) Nasal Spray 0.03% 
in patients with perenniat rhinitis was derived trom tour mutticenter, vehicle-controlied clinical trials involving 703 patients (356 
patients on ATROVENT and 347 patients on vehicie). and 2 t-year, open-label, follow-up trial, in three of the trails, patients 
recetved ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.03% three times daily, for 8 weeks. In the other trial, ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.03% was 
Given to patients two times daily for 4 weeks. Ot the 285 patients who entered the open-tabel, follow-up trial, 232 were treated 
for 3 months. 200 for 6 months, and 159 up to ee Lina ee 
42 meg per nostril, two or three times daily, ot Al (ipratropium bromide) Nasal Spray 0.03%. 

The following table shows adverse events, and the frequency that these adverse events led to the discontinuation of treatment 
reported tor patients who recerved ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.03% at the recommended dose of 42 mcg per nostril, or vehicle 
two oF three times daily for 4 of 8 weeks. Only adverse events reported with an incidence of at least 2.0% in the ATROVENT 
group and higher in the ATROVENT group than in the vehicle group are shown. 


‘+ of Patients Reporting Events’ 
‘ATROVENT 


Nasal Spray 0.03% (n=356) 
Incidence, Discontinued» 
06 
4 
03 





Nasal dryness 

Nasal irritation’ 

Other nasal symptoms’ 
Pharyngits 
Nausea 





a 





» Omer nasal symptoms eichide reports of nasal Congeston, eicrewsed rhanorthea. increased rbenits, postenor nasal np. snee2- 
ing, nasal polyps and nasal edema 

' This table includes adverse events which occurred at an incidence rate of at least 2.0% in the ATROVENT group and more 

frequently in the ATROVENT group than in the vehicle group. 

* All events are listed by their WHO term; rhinitis has been presented by desonptive terms for clarification. 

ATROVENT Nasa! Spray 0.03% was well tolerated by most patients. The most frequently reported nasal adverse events were 
transient epesodes at nasal dryness or epistaxis. These adverse events were mild or moderate in nature, none was considered 
‘Serious, none resulted in hospitatration and most resolved spontaneously of following a dose reduction. Treatment for nasal 
dryness and epistaxis was required intrequently (2% oF less) and consisted of local application of pressure or a morsturizing 
‘agent (¢.9_ petroleum jelly or saline nasal spray). Pabent discontinuation for epistaxis or nasal dryness was infrequent in Doth 
the controlled (0.3% or less) and t-year, open-tabel (2% or less) trials. There was no evidence of nasal rebound (Le., a clini- 
Cally significant increase in rhinorrhea, posterior nasal Grip. sneezing oF nasal congestion severity compared to baseline) upon 
descontnuation af double-blind therapy in these trials. 

te canoe ne a 9 bcp fon alah we pay aed fe Kl 
‘the controlled clinical trials or during the open-label follow-up trial are potentially related to the local or 


cough and taste perversion. Additonal anticholinergic 

VENT® Inthalation Solution, ATROVENT" inhalation Aerosol, and ATROVENT" Nasal Spray 0.06%) include: precapitation of wors- 
ening of narrow-angle glaucoma, urinary retention, prostatic disorders, tachycardia, constipation, and bowel obstruction. 
There were infrequent reports of sion rash in both the controlled and uncontrobed clinical studies. Other alergic-type reactions 
Such a5 angioedems of the throat, tongue. lps and tace, urticaria, laryngospasm and anaphylactic reactions have been report- 
ed with other ipratropium bromide 

No controfied trial was conducted to address the retative incidence of adverse events of BID versus TID therapy. 

HOW SUPPLIED ATROVENT® (ipratropium bromide) Nasal Spray 0.03% is supplied as 30 mi of solution in a high density poty- 
ethylene (HDPE) bottle fitted with a metered nasal spray pump, a safety clip to prevent accidental 
discharge of the spray, and a clear plastic dust cap. The 30 rm bottle of ATROVENT Nasal Spray Is designed to 
Geliver 345 sprays of 0.07 mi each (21 meg ipratropium bromide), or 28 days of therapy at the maximum 
recommended dose (Iwo sprays per nostril three times a day) 

Store tightly closed between 59°F (15°C) and 86°F (30°C). Avoid freezing. Keep out of reach of children. Avoid 
Spraying in or around the eyes. 

Consult package insert betore prescribing. ANLO3-BS-1095 





Atrovent® For the common cald 
{ipratropium bromide) Nasal 0.06% 
Briel Summary of Prescribing 
INDICATIONS AND USAGE ATROVENT® (ipratropium bromide) Nasal Spray 0.06% ts indicated for the symptomatic relief of 
rhinorrhea associated with the common cold for adults and children age 12 years and older. ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.06% 
does not refleve nasal congestion or sneezing associated with the common cold. 
The safety and effectiveness of the use of ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.06% beyond four days in patients with the 
common cold has not been established. 
CONTRAINDICATIONS ATROVENT" (ipratropium bromide) Nasal Spray 0.05% is contraindicated in patients with a history of 
Iepeenaby to eaaghe ois Gobet, wiv any ol  Rerhegnene, 

bimacrec apenas eostiodlierzaplay Sree fe yaeceninrel yl gig gala as 
Gemonstrated by rare cases of urticaria, angioedema, rash, and oropharyngeal edema. 
PRECAUTIONS General ATROVENT® (ipratropium bromide) Nasal Spray 0.06% shoukt be used with caution 
narrow-angle glaucoma, prostatic hypertrophy or bladder neck obstruction, particularly if they are receiving an 
by another route. Cases of precipitation or worsening of narrow-angle glaucoma and acute eye pain have been 
direct eye contact of ipratropium bromide administered by oral inhalation. 
temporary blurring of vision, precipitation or worsening ot narrow: 
angle glaucoma or eye pain may result # ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.06% comes into direct contact with the eyes. Patients shouky 
be instructed to avoid spraying ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.06% in or around the eyes. Patents who experience eye pain, blurred 
ao arpa pacer ensediclenaslaegren bnonel pened hal ay Patients should be 
reminded wo carey ada flow fe accompanying PATIENT'S INSTRUCTIONS FOR USE. 

trials were conducted to investigate potential drug-drug interactions. 

absorbed into the systemic circulation, nonetheless, there is some 
other concomitantly administered anticholinergic medications, including 


Carcinogenesis, Mutagenesis, impairment of Fertility Two-year oral carcomogenicity studies in rats and mice Nave revealed 
ho carcinogenic activity at doses up to 6 mg/kg/day. This dose corresponds, in rats and mice respectively, to about 70 and 40 
times the maximum recommended human daily dose (MRHD) on a mg/m’ basis of ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.06%. Results of 
pela paremney Laser rel woman hed mph ay coer aber say tb ‘test and chromosome aberration 
of bone marrow in Chinese hamsters) were negative. 

Fertility of male or female rats at oral Goses up to 50 mp/kp/day (about 600 times the MRHD on a 


basis) was unaftect- 
ed by ipratropium bromide administration. At doses above 90 mp/kg/day (about 1,000 times the MRHD on a mg/m’ basis) a 
conception rate was observed. 

TERATOGENIC EFFECTS ‘Catagory 8. Oral reproduction studies were pertormed at doses of 10 mayday 
in mice, 1 in rats and 125 in rabbits. These doses correspond. in each species respectively. to about 
60, 1,200, and ‘times the MRHO ot Al Nasal Spray 0.06% in the common cold (672 mog/day) on a mg/m’ basis. 
Inhatastion Studies in rats and rabbits at doses ot 1.5 and 1.8 mg/kp’Gay (about 20 and 40 times the MRHD dose 


reproduction 
on a mp'm’ basis for each species, respectively) have demonstrated no evidence of teratogenic effects as a resuR of ipratropi- 
um bromide. At oral doses above 90 mg/ky/day in rats (about 1,000 times the MRHD on a myim’ basis) embryotoxicity was 
observed as increased resorption. This effect is not considered relevant to human use due to the large doses at which it was 
observed and the difference in route of administration. However, no adequate or well controled studies have been conducted 
in pregnant women. Because animal reproduction studies are not always predictive of human response. ATROVENT Nasal Spray 


needed. 

Wursing Mothers It is known that some ipratropium bromide is systemically absorbed tollowing nasal administration, howev- 
ef the portion which may be excreted in human milk is unknown. Although lipsd-insolubte quatemary bases pass into breast 
milk, the minimal systemic absorption makes it unilikely that ipratropium bromide would reach the intant in an amount suffi- 
Clent to cause a clinical effect. However, because many drugs are excreted in human milk, caution should be exercised when 
ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.06% is administered to a nursing woman. 

Ce AREY ee Peers eee en eee One Peon an oe ee ee 
SINEIOR TER TIOUE dseet veecion blereiton ta ITTONENT” fostecgien boniée Need fens O08 tate oe 
the common cold was derived from two multicenter, vehicie-controtied clirécal trials involving 1276 patients (195 patients on 


ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.0%, 352 patients on ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.06%, 189 patients on ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.12%. 
351 patients on vehicle and 189 pahents recerving no treatment), 

The following table shows adverse events reported for patients who received ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.06% at the recom- 
mended dose of 84 mog per nostril, or vehicle, administered three or tour times daily, where the incidence ts 1% or greater in 
the ATROVENT group and higher in the ATROVENT group than in the vehicle group. 





‘This table includes adverse events for which the incidence was 1% or greater in the ATROVENT group and higher in the 
ATROVENT group than in the vehicle group. 


*Epistaxis reported by 5.4% of ATROVENT patients and 1.4% of vehicle patients, blood-tinged nasal mucus by 2.8% of ATRO- 
VENT patients and 0.9% of vehicle patients. 

ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.06% was well tolerated by most patients. The most frequently reported adverse events were tran- 
sient eprsodes of nasal dryness or epistaxis. The majority of these adverse events (96%) were mild or moderate in nature, none 
was considered senous, and none resufted in hospitalization. No patent required treatment for nasal Gryness, and only three 
patients (<1%) required treatment for epistaxis, which consisted of local application of pressure or a moisturizing agent (2 9.. 
petroleum jely). No patient receiving ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.08% was discontinued from the trial due to ether nasal dry- 
ness or bleeding. 

Adverse events reported by less than 1% of the patients receiving ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.06% during the 
controled clinical trials which are potentially retated to the local or systemac anticholinergic effects of Atrovent include: laste 
perversion, nasal burning, conjunctivitis, dizziness, hoarseness. palpitation, pharyngttis. tachycardia, thirst, tinnitus 
and blurred vision. Addibonat Inhalabon 


coma, uninary retenbon, prostate disorders, constipation and bowel 

There ware no reports of allergic-type reactions in the controlled clinical trials. Allergic-type reactions such as 
‘skin rash, angioedema of the tongue, lips and face, urticaria, laryngospasm and anaphytactc reactions have been reported with 
other pratroprum bromude products. 

No controlied trial was conducted to address the relative incidence of adverse events for TID versus QID therapy 

HOW SUPPLIED ATROVENT" (ipratropium bromide) Nasal Spray 0.06% is supplied as 15 mi of solution in a high density 
paveiatons: SERS) Seite Se ee 8 eer ee oe ee @ safety clip to prevent accidental 
Ore neni tnneacmenvaean The 15 mi bottle of, ‘Nasal Spray is designed to deliver 165 sprays 
of 0.07 mi each (42 mcg ipratropium bromide! 

Store tightty cloned tatween’ SSF (15°C) and 86°F (30°C) Avoid treezing. Keap out of reach of children. Avoid 
‘spraying in or around the eyes. 





Consult package insert before prescribing. AN.06-8S-10'95 
a) Boehringer Boehringer Ingelheim 
Pharmaceuticals, Inc. 
Ingelheim Ridgefield, CT 06877 
© 1997, Boehringer Ingelheim Pharmaceuticals, Inc. All rights reserved. AN-6347 





Side Trips 


An amiable tour of some 
real American originals 


OB POPPLEWELL IS A PERSONNEL 
consultant (trained in psychomet 
rics ) who owns a rattlesnake ranch 
60 miles west of Dallas on I-20 

There he sells freeze-dried serpents 

through the mail and, when not firing 

people fora living, runs eight 900-number 
phone lines through which he hopes to 
minister to American Dreams. His own 
dream is of becoming “a major player in 
the turtle trade.” Not far away, as Mike 

Bryan tells us in Uneasy Rider: The 

Interstate Way of 

Knowledge (Knopf; 

349 pages $25), is 

Phil (“Shorty”) Ken- 

drick, a former egg 





nay? 
deliverer who, hav- 
ing seen Jesus, is 
planning a 450-ft. 


model of Noah's ark GHEASY WX, 
AE AMTEESTATE UA BWR. 





So far his kingdom 
extends mostly to a ee 
14-year-old camel he 
drags around for cameos in Easter 
pageants 

If you want to see the true America 





Mike Bryan contends—and often proves 

you have to bypass the blue highways 
and quaint backroads and hit the Inter 
state. This he does with the engagingly 
curious open-mindedness of a true odol 
ogist, riding in state-patrol cruisers 
equipped with “three different sirens 
wail, yelp and hi-lo”—and cross-examining 
moteliers and roadside philosophers at 
places like the Wes-T-Go Truck Stop 
outside Abilene, Texas, not so far from 
where Lee Johnson shows off a half-mil 
lion-dollar motor coach that does 1,500 
miles to a tank of gas. 

There are no revelations in Uneasy 
Rider, and Bryan’s occasionally aimless 
doodlings don’t always get many miles to 
the gallon. But he does explain (in a foot 
note) why the Chevy Caprice is “the un 
official freedom-mobile in the Middle 
East”; that cows in Arizona used to feed 
on cantaloupes and honeydews; and why 
Sierra Blanca, Texas, receives 225 wet 
tons of New York City sludge each day 
Listening to the routinely outsize tales of 
ordinary Americans with an amiable 
deadpan worthy of Richard Ford, he sug- 
gests that distance makes the head grow 
fonder too. People who buy snakes in 
bottles of Jim Beam may, in fact, be clos- 
er than we know. By Pico lyer 


This is one 
POWERFUL VACUUM! 


e¢ in its path 
rumbs, broken 


name it 


Self-Adjusting 
Floor Tool 


; “The Magellan Ultimate t 
ii Hf you're not completely satisfied With 

ase, simply return it for a full un 
ORDER TOLL-FREE 24 HOURS A DAY 


800-644-8100 rive: 


For more great products visit our wet 
http://w 














TWO 
OER- 
VICES 


The TIME FAMILY SAVINGS 
SPREE Entertainment Book 
contains coupons for enter- 
tainment choices including 

movies, restaurants, car 


rentals, and more. 


The TIME TRAVEL PROGRAM 
gives you access to low prices 
On travel plus information on 
vacation packages and auto 


rental discounts. 


TO ORDER: Send a check or 
money order for $3.50 to 
TIME, P.O. Box 60140, Tampa, 
FL 33660-0140. 

Please specify Entertainment 


Book or Travel Program. 











The Tyranny of Stupidity 


A brilliant retelling of the Russian Revolution is 
bound to antagonize monarchists and Marxists 


es 





CLUELESS: For the royals, autocracy was a foolish bet 


IN A MOOD OF HIGH EX- 
asperation some years 
ago, after a life spent 
trying to explain human 
history, Barbara Tuch- 
man wrote a book whose 
thesis was that the near- 
ly invariable tendency 
of leaders and govern- 
ments is to choose courses of action that 
are demonstrably idiotic. Her ringing title, 
The March of Folly, is almost too widely 
useful (it could serve as the motto of the 
U.S. Congress or the name of a news- 
magazine), but what it fits best in recent 
experience, so that it should be inked in 
as a subtitle, is a brilliant and appalling 
new history of the Russian Revolution. 
A People’s Tragedy (Viking; 923 
pages; $39.95), by Orlando Figes, a histo- 
rian at Trinity College, Cambridge, deals 
vividly with starvation, disease, tribal 
hatreds, sociopathic blood lust, religious 
mania, governmental terrorism and most 
other sources of human misery. But the 
author’s predominant diagnosis of what 
went wrong, on all sides and without let- 
up, is that stupidity ruled—quite literally 
in the case of the last Czar, Nicholas II 
(who comes across here as dull-minded 
and weak), and his wife Alexandra (dull- 
minded and forceful). At a time when 
Russia might have been transformed by 
shrewd and humane reforms into a par 
liamentary democracy with a figurehead 
monarch (a role that would have suited a 
Czar whose only talent was that he sat on 
a horse well), Nicholas saw himself as a 
stern 17th century autocrat. Liberaliza- 
tion was dangerous; had not his grandfa- 
ther, the cautious reformer Alexander II, 
been assassinated by populists? The 
Czarina enthusiastically egged on his 
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1S autocratic posturing, and 

= when her grandmother, Brit- 

= ain’s Queen Victoria, wrote 

> tactfully to suggest that a 

2 queen must work hard to 
win the love of her subjects, 
she replied, “You are mis- 
taken, my dear grandmama 
... Here we do not need to 
earn the love of the people. 
The Russian people revere 
their Czars as divine beings, 
from whom all charity and 
fortune derive.” 

Figes is no monarchist, and no 
Marxist either, and his account respects 
none of their several sides, (It will be in- 
teresting to see whether leftist or right- 
ist scholars lambaste his book more an- 
grily.) After Lenin’s Bolsheviks seized 
power in October 1917, four years of 
floundering civil war began, with folly in 
command of both the Red and White 
armies. Both used summary executions 
of soldiers and peasants to stop deser- 
tions and provision armies, and each 
permitted bloody pogroms against Jews 
as recreation for troops. Figes tells the 
story well, in a very long volume that 
never becomes unwieldy. He lets Lenin’s 
friend and tolerated critic, the poet Max- 
im Gorky, make the most telling obser- 
vation, in a 1919 letter to his wife: “Only 
the Commissars live a pleasant life these 
days. They steal as much as they can 
from the ordinary people in order to pay 
for their courtesans and their unsocialist 
luxuries.” —By John Skow 
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FROM OUR 


Roger Rosenblatt, a 
contributor to TIME 
and an essayist for PBS, 
has just published 
Coming Apart (Little, 
Brown; 234 pages; 
$24.95), a personal 
history of the student demonstra- 
tions at Harvard in the spring of 
1969. Rosenblatt, then a young 
instructor at the university, includes 
the recollections of others who 
were there, such as Al Gore, 
Tommy Lee Jones and Al Franken. 












You dont 
eat a high 
&” tat diet, 
“why 
should 


i your pet? 


We believe low fat, healthy foods are beneficial to 





all pets, not just overweight ones. 


litioning pet foods s n your pet specialty stot 


© 
_ 
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Check your pet food label and compare. 








WALTHAM FORMULA®- THE HEALTHY ADVANTAGE" 











HEY; YOU'RE NOT DEAD YET..TAKE CONTROL 
OF YOUR DRIVING ENVIRONMENT, FIND’ ata 
THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ROAD AND # — 


| CAR...CAR AND DRIVER. THIS. IS THE «~ 





SUPERCHARGED BONNEVILLE” BY Pontiac. 

WITH LUXURY THAT DOESN’T IMPEDE 

YOUR SENSE OF RQAD AND A VERY ROBUST, 
‘ AWARD-WINNING ENGINE UNDER ITS HooD; 


“THIS BOLD SEDAN: IS BURYING EVERY 


-PRECONGEPTION OF WHAT A LUXURY CAR is B CO) | es | E Vi LL & E 


HAS ALWAYS BEEN. fit oes ate LUXURY WITH ATTITUDE. 


4% 





SSEi" mode! shown. ©1997 GM Corp. All rights reserved. Always wear safety belts, even with air bags 
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Now you've got more 
in common with your clacl 
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Death in the Clouds 


An Everest survivor gives a gripping account of 
the terrible night at the top of the world 


By JOHN SKOW 


LAST YEAR, AT ABOUT 1 
p.m. on the 10th of 
May, Jon Krakauer, 
on assignment for 
Outside magazine, 
plodded toward the 
29,028-ft. summit of 
2 Mount Everest. Suck- 
Jon Krakauer | ig @ lean mixture of 
= | bottled oxygen and air 
that only partly made up for the dire 
thinness of the atmosphere, he managed 
a single step to three or four heaving 
breaths. To his oxygen-starved brain, the 
world beyond his rubber mask, he 
writes, “was stupendously vivid but 
seemed not quite real, as if a movie were 
being projected in slow motion across 
the front of my goggles. I felt drugged, 
disengaged.” A bit later, without drama 
or any great feeling of elation, he 
reached the top: “a slender wedge of ice, 
adorned with a discarded oxygen cylin- 
der and a battered aluminum survey 
pole, with nowhere higher to climb.” 
Krakauer clicked the traditional vic- 
tory snapshots and started back down 
the mountain. But Into Thin Air, his fas- 
cinating and troubling account of the 
climb (Villard; 293 pages; $24.95), is no 
chronicle of triumph. He was in ragged 
physical shape. A wracking cough had 
torn loose chest cartilage; his body had 
burned away 20 Ibs. of muscle mass; he 
was running out of bottled oxygen. But 
the deadliest element of his situation was 
one he barely noticed: innocent-looking 
clouds rising from valleys to the south. 
They were the tops of thunderheads, car- 
rying a violent spring storm that would 
kill 11 climbers before it blew itself out. 
Thirty expeditions of various sizes 
and degrees of competence were some- 
where on the mountain at the time. Ten 
of these were commercial ventures, run 
by professional adventure-travel guides, 
whose clients, some experienced 
climbers and some not, paid as much as 
$65,000 or $70,000 a head to be led up 
the world’s highest peak. “With enough 
determination, any bloody idiot can get 
up this hill,” said New Zealander Rob 
Hall, a respected climber who headed 
Adventure Consultants, the best-known 








of the guiding outfits. Hall added, in a 
comment that was to echo mournfully, 
“The trick is to get back down alive.” 
Arguments about the ethics and 
common sense of such guided ascents 
had been wafting about the world’s al- 
ways contentious mountaineering com- 
munity. No question: some clients were 
inept fools and a danger to everyone. 
Mountaineering was in danger of becom- 
ing an extreme sport for the rich, with 
gaudy adventure-travel stunts such as be- 
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NEARING THE TOP: At 27,600 ft., the author snapped 
this photo of members of Scott Fischer's team 


ing guided up the highest mountain on 
each continent. A New York society 
woman named Sandy Hill Pittman was on 
hand to complete this cycle, along with 
masses of electronic equipment lugged by 
Sherpas, including a satellite phone with 
which she intended to file Internet dis- 
patches from Camp Four, at 26,000 ft. 
Did she deserve to be mocked for her pre- 
tensions or admired for her pluck? 
(Pittman did reach the top, “short-roped” 











or dragged there by a Sherpa, and got 
back down, after collapsing and being re- 
vived by an emergency steroid injection.) 

The rivalry of the guiding outfits en- 
couraged recklessness. Hall’s successful 
Adventure Consultants was being crowd- 
ed by newer ventures, notably the Moun- 
tain Madness service of Scott Fischer, a 
skilled American climber. There was 
powerful pressure for them to ignore 
their turnaround times, beyond which it 
was foolish to continue heading upward. 
Fischer told Krakauer that if Pittman 
reached the summit, she was certain to 
boast about it on New York talk shows. 

The fast-rising storm caught climbers 
far above the high camp, some of them 
still heading uphill much too late in the 
day. Hall bivouacked near the summit, 
below the Hillary Step, with Doug 
Hansen, a friend and client who had 
reached the top after two 
tries, and there they both 
died. Before that happened, 
a2 Hall had radioed to his wife 

> Jan in Christchurch, “I love 
= you. Sleep well, my sweet- 
» heart.” Fischer, too weak to 
descend in the gale, froze to 
death somewhere below. 
Eight others died from the 
storm, but of several 
climbers who missed Camp 
Four in zero visibility and 
huddled all night in the snow, 
most survived. Rescuers al- 
ready at the tents did what 
they could to find the others, 
without much success. 

Krakauer, a thoughtful 
man and a fine writer (his 
Into the Wild, a report of a 
wilderness death in Alaska, 
was one of the best nonfiction 
books of 1996), says the ratio 
of misery to pleasure on 
Everest was greater than on 
any other mountain he has 
climbed. He draws no ring- 
ing conclusions from the dis- 
aster, although he thinks that 
banning bottled oxygen 
might keep weaker climbers 
off the mountain. 

Climbing continued after May 10. An 
American, Ed Viesturs, who was making 
a movie for IMAX, reported passing the 
bodies of his friends Fischer and Hall. 
One other death, a South African whose 
colleagues let him climb past his turn- 
around time, brought the fatalities for the 
season to 12, If that number is compared 
with the 84 people who summitted, 
Krakauer observes dryly, “1996 was actu- 
ally a safer-than-average year.” @ 
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It hasn't been a happy year for grunge fans. First Courtney 
Love gets herself all glammed up, and now this. The seminal 
Seattle rockers SOUNDGARDEN, one of the first bands to 
break out of the Northwest, have split up. The terse an- 
nouncement from their record company gave no reason, not 
even the usual pat of “creative differences.” While never as 
high-profile as Nirvana or Pearl Jam, the Grammy-winning 
band sold more than 20 million records. Down on the Upside, 
their last album, reached No. 2 on the charts. The band, 
which had recently finished touring, hadn't taken a summer 
off from one another since 1988. “I heard they were having 
heavy arguments and stuff at their [last] show, but ! didn't be- 
lieve it,” Joey Ramone, no stranger to band-member infight- 
ing, told online service Addicted to Noise. “| thought they'd 
have to be nuts to break up now.” Or just tired of all the angst. 





The divorce of 
Kirstie Alley and 
- Parker Stevenson 


has hit a snag 


Katharine Hepburn 
turns 90 next 


will be the usual 
round of parties 
and tell-all books 


even before it hits 
the court. Alley 





sued for divorce in Maine to celebrate the event. One 
Stever ountersued in of them, An Affair to 
California. The difference is Remember by Christopher 

© that in the Golden State the Andersen, tells the story of 

- richer partner typically has to how J. Edgar Hoover wanted 

© shar e of her wealth to blow open the secret affair 

> Alley maintains that the two between Hepburn and 

® vote ter their cars and Spencer Tracy because of 

: pay t n Maine (where Hepburn’s opposition to the 

5 they adopted their two kids) House Un-American 

2 Steve iys they've lived Activities Committee. Why 
in Calif 1 since the "70s. didn’t he? He was talked out 

5 He’s seeking spousal support | of it by a young committee 

= and istody member: Richard Nixon. 
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Some Smoke, Much Ire 


The road to publicity hell for WINONA RYDER was paved 
with others’ good intentions. As part of the national Kick 
Butts Day, Molly Patterson, a student from Petaluma, Cali- 
fornia, decided she and her classmates would write an open 
letter to hometown girl Ryder asking her to stop smoking 
in movies. Before the letter was sent, the Campaign for 
Tobacco-Free Kids, sensing a good way to spread its mes 
ge, told the media about it. Ryder, who has lit up in four 
of her 18 movies (including Reality Bites, above) was horri- 
fied at the story and phoned Patterson at school. She also re- 
leased a statement saying she doesn’t advocate smoking, 
but the characters she plays “are not always perfect heroes.” 
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Write out of Hollywood 


Does the couple that 
writes screenplays to- 
gether stay together? 
While WILL SMITH and 
JADA PINKETT don't 
remind many people 
of Garson Kanin and 
Ruth Gordon, the two 
have collaborated on 
a screenplay that has 
been bought by Uni- 
versal. Unlike many 
seasoned writers, they 
knocked out Love for 
Hire, a romantic com- 
edy in which Smith 
will star, in just a cou- 
ple of months. It’s the 
story of a woman who 
asks a construction foreman to father her child. He agrees, 
for a fee, but later has reservations. Screenwriting is a new 
line on Smith’s already very packed résumé. He’s a Gram- 
my Award-winning rapper and TV star, and he and his 
writing partner have starred in several hit movies. The two 
don’t do everything themselves, though. On big nights out, 
they reportedly consult with a stylist to make sure their en- 
sembles are suitably coordinated. 
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OES WASHINGTON NEED A WORLD WAR II MEMORIAL? 
Yes. Its very absence is an oddity of the city’s 
monumental architecture. The Revolutionary War 
sports grand monuments to Washington and Jef- 

ferson. The Civil War is inescapable; no traffic circle in the city 

is complete without its bronze man on a bronze horse. Even 
our most recent wars—Korea and Vietnam—are represented, 
with symmetrically placed memorials flanking the base of the 

Lincoln Memorial. 

The only other major American exertion that is missing is 
World War I. But that is probably because we haven't quite fig- 
ured out what that one was about. (Woodrow Wilson had his 
ideas. We have yet to recover 
from them.) 

The current World War II 
icon, the Iwo Jima memorial, 
won't do. For all its majesty, it 
remains a memorial not to 
World War II but to one branch 
of the U.S. military. Its official 
name, in fact, is the Marine 
Corps Memorial. 

And so last month, Bob Dole 
stood at the Rainbow Pool on the 
Washington Mall and, in a most 
moving address, announced the 
launch of a $100 million cam- 
paign to build a World War II memorial. Right there. 

Great speech. Great cause. Wrong spot. 

The Mall in Washington is one of the great urban spaces in the 
world, a two-mile-long line of green anchored by the U.S. Capitol 
at one end, the Lincoln Memorial at the other, and with the Wash- 
ington Monument marking the center. On its flanks are groves of 
trees, clusters of monuments, even museums. But its central vista 
isan astonishment of economy. Stand at Lincoln’s feetand you can 
see all the way to the Capitol, your gaze interrupted by nothing but 
the majestic spike of the Washington Monument. 

The Rainbow Pool, lying serenely between Lincoln and 
Washington, is one of the most exquisite points along this pris- 
tine vista. A monument of any kind would violate its openness 
and delicacy. A World War II memorial would crush it. 

The very fragility of the site led the American Battle Monu- 
ments Commission to demand an unintrusive, topographically 
friendly design. And it got one: two arches of 25 columns each, 
facing each other like parentheses around the Rainbow Pool, 
with large earthen berms sloping to meet the ground behind. 

This—a pair of parentheses—to mark the single greatest 
crusade in American history? To commemorate the largest 
naval battle ever (Leyte Gulf), the largest amphibious landing 
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Dont Build It Here! 


A World War II memorial: great idea, wrong spot 

















rendering of the proposed monument on the Mall 
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ever (Normandy)? To mark the most shocking attack on (Pearl 
Harbor) and the most shocking attack by (Hiroshima) the U.S.? 
To memorialize what was not just America’s finest hour but, in 
many ways, America’s most important hour, an event whose 
revolutionary effect on American life and society, on every- 
thing from atomic science and aviation to race relations and 
gender roles, is acutely felt to this day? 

A subject so huge requires a site that can accommodate its 
hugeness. Yet any memorial true to the war would crush the site. 
And any memorial true to the site would slight the war. 

Aware that the design required to accommodate the Rain- 
bow Pool must necessarily betray the scale and grandeur of the 
2 war, the planners try to finesse 
éthe problem. They provide a 
2 large, covered exhibition area— 
» suitable for exploring the larger 
> historical, cultural and, of course, 
5 military story of the war—to ac- 
company the memorial, housed 
¢ partly underground beneath the 
§ massive earthen berms. 

The finesse compounds the 
folly. A quasi-museum of this sort 
is galleries and exhibits. It is gift 
shops and cafeterias, It is crowds 
and cars. Why, the tour buses 
alone would overwhelm the site. 
That cacophony of commerce and congress, of to-ing and fro- 
ing, that is the essence of a museum would totally destroy the 
central axis of the Mall as a place of contemplation and reflec- 
tion and repose. It would turn the Mall into a mall. 

Is there really no better site? Is there no place left in Wash- 
ington that can accommodate the monumentality of World 
War II? Sculptor Frederick Hart has suggested an unused 
patch of land on a very historic sight line, the line beyond the 
Mall that connects the Lincoln Memorial to Arlington Nation- 
al Cemetery, directly across the Potomac River. The large traf- 
fic circle at the foot of the cemetery and commanding the en- 
trance to Washington (across the Memorial Bridge) could well 
accommodate the size and majesty of World War II. And the 
surrounding unused land could easily accommodate a museum 
and the accompanying hubbub. 

Just a suggestion. There might be better sites. What is cer- 
tain, however, is that there are none worse than the one Dole 
seems set on. 

The veterans of World War II whom Dole represents deserve 
a grand monument worthy of their heroism and sacrifice. Their 
war turned out quite well, after all. What a pity it would be if their 
final action turned out to be a landing on the wrong beach. 
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